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FOREWORD 


The proposal to admit Spain to NATO was approved by the U.S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, although the democratic countries of Europe 
showed little enthusiasm for this move which would be interpreted as one 
more U.S. attempt to bolster a dictator. Spain's internal situation remained 
blurred. Pope Pius XII gave implicit support to the Opus Dei movement which 
has gained considerable power in Spanish politics. While the appointment of 
Catalans as Minister of Commerce and head of the National Economic Council 
appeased the angry people of Barcelona, it was necessary to conscript miners 
in the Oviedo region to put an end to a strike. In the economic crisis it 
was not clear whether Spain would loosen or tighten government controls. i. 
Franco dismissed the crisis as growing pains; the proposed visit to Madrid of 
Konrad Adenhauer indicated that German capital might come to the rescue. U.S. 
sales to Spain of surplus agricultural commodities were denounced in terms 
which made it evident that the honeymoon between Washington and Madrid is 
over. 


The corporative regime of Salazar faces the test of elections in Novem- 
ber, and the disorganized opposition is once more raising its head. Nehru 
was compelled to disown an intemperate Indian newswriter who attacked Queen 
Elizabeth for visiting the country which refuses to give up Goa. Economi- 
cally, there was hesitation in Portugal about joining the proposed common 
European market. 


L4zaro CA4rdenas' trip through the Mexican states of Sonora and Baja 
California was interpreted as an attempt to influence the selection of the 
next President. C4rdenas' visits to ejidos coincided ironically with the 
beginning of the annual migration of braceros to the United States. Air 
transportation between Mexico and the United States promised to become ef- 
fective as the result of an airline agreement which ended eleven years of 
negotiations. 


The Cuban revolt against Batista spread to Guatemala, where shots were 
fired at the Cuban Embassy. The inauguration of a part of the new hydroelec- 
tric project on Lake Glija, which straddles the boundary between Guatemala 
and El Salvador, gave promise of a stimulus to the economic life of a large 
area. The creation by Honduras of the Gracias a Dios department in territory 
claimed by Nicaragua brought those countries to the verge of war. Nicaragua 
continued to reject King Alfonso XIII's 1906 arbitration. Both countries 
were in the hands of new and unstable governments which might relish an 
incident that would distract attention from internal unrest. In Nicaragua, 
the assassination of Somoza and the subsequent arrest of leading Conservatives 
had generated great bitterness. In Costa Rica, a cabinet crisis occurred when 
four ministers resigned in protest against Figueres' allegedly unconstitu- 
tional support of Franciso Orlich for the presidency in the February, 1958 
elections. Panama manifested its support of Egypt and its resentment of the 
United States by ordering all Panama-flag ships to pay tolls directly to the 
Nasser government. The old argument over gold and silver employees was modi- 
fied into an argument as to whether the U.S. minimum wage of $1 an hour 
applies to Panama. 


On March 13, Batista's lunch in the presidential palace was rudely inter- 
rupted by 21 disaffected Cubans trying to assassinate him. Their crusade 
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brought them immediate death at the hands of the palace guard; the bomb they 
threw at Batista's door proved to be a dud. The attackers were variously 
said to be connected with the University, with Prio Socarrds and with Fidel 
Castro. The subsequent murder of Pelayo Cuervo, a former Minister of Com- 
munications and a leader of the Ortodoxo opposition, was probably no coinci- 
dence. Despite Batista's attemptsto produce synthetic popular support, it is 
evident that the youth of Cuba is hostile to him; this hostility infected 
three American youths, who fled from the U.S. base at Guant4namo to join 
Fidel Castro's band. The Cuban Government is impaled on its own cult of José 
Marti. 


The Provisional President of Haiti, Franck Sylvain, struggled vainly to 
restore peace in his crowded and impoverished republic. Observers commented 
pessimistically that sociologically Haiti is not viable and that it is bound 
to be the victim of unrest which will make political stability impossible. 
The State Department's benevolence toward the Trujillo regime in the Domini- 
can Republic was sorely tried by the Murphy case. World liberal opinion and 
academic circles in the United States were aroused by the disappearance of 
Galindez, but their combined influence on U.S. policy was shown to be less 
than that of one aroused congressman when Charles K. Porter of Oregon took 
the case to the house floor and to television: the State Department rejected 
the Dominican Republic's explanation of Murphy's disappearance. The contrast 
between Puerto Rican progress and the state of the island republics showed 
that the cult of independence which the United States has been fostering 
throughout the world since 1776 disregards the unpleasant realities of world 
affairs. 


News from Venezuela continued to consist almost entirely of innumerable 
statistics about material progress. They are hard to check and to fit into 
an intelligible pattern, but the phenomenon they refer to is impressive. 
Venezuela is now behaving like the United States in its search for a sphere 
of influence--Gran Colombia--to be achieved by giving financial support to 
its less prosperous neighbors in that area. 


The gross militarism of the Rojas Pinilla regime was more and more 
alienating the responsible elements, both Conservative and Liberal, of Colom- 
bia, and the veering away from the dictatorship of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy was an indication that the Church had decided that the self-imposed 
general was a bad political bet. Rojas Pinilla tried to achieve a grotesque 
pseudo-legality by rigging the Constituent Assembly, but the combined forces 
of the Conservatives and the Liberals, led by Guillermo Leén Valencia, 
refused to be out-maneuvered in this way. The peso declined again, probably 
because of illegal trading in coffee by elements close to the government. 


The Conservative regime of Camilo Ponce in Ecuador followed a fairly 
moderate course, although it dealt severely and unfairly with partisans of 
Ponce's former chief, ex-President Velasco Ibarra, who flew off to Uruguay. 
Ponce did not act like a tool of the clerical right, as had been feared, but 
the end was not yet. 


Peru has become more relaxed under the liberal regime of President 
Manuel Prado. In a lamentable and silly attempt at economy, his adminis- 
tration abolished the post of cultural attaché in Washington, which cost a 
pittance in comparison with the millions Peru had spent on ultra-modern 
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armaments. Peruvian progress continued as the Cerro de Pasco company inaugu- 
rated a large hydroelectric plant at Yaupi Bajo in the eastern Andean foothills. 
The Apristas gave the Prado government little trouble, although Aurelio Miré 
Quesada left the rectorship of the University of San Marcos, accusing the 
Apristas of using the institution as a center for their political activity. 


Bank employees and teachers struck against the Bolivian Government of 
President Siles Zuazo, who, having settled earlier unrest by a dramatic hunger 
strike,was now called upon by labor leader Juan Lechin to declare a nationwide 
hunger strike until the disgruntled should see the light and join the ranks of 
national labor. This move, which came to naught, may have been inspired by the 
acute food-shortage which U.S. Senators Hickenlooper and Mansfield laid in part 
to illegal and profitable sales to Peru of emergency foodstuffs which the U.S. 
Government had sent to Bolivia. The U.S. colony in La Paz, which had watched 
Siles Zuazo come to power on a movement which was aimed largely against foreign 
capitalism, listened with admirable patience while he told them that Bolivia 
needed U.S. economic help. 


The March 3 elections in Chile, which renewed the entire membership of the 
Chamber of Deputies and half that of the Senate, made the Radicals the largest 
single bloc in the Chamber, presumably a first step toward their recovery of 
the power which they had lost when Ibdjfiez won the elections of 1952. Thoughts 
were already turned to the September, 1958 presidential elections; two aspir- 
ants were Falange leader Eduardo Frei and Jorge Alessandri, son of the Lion 
of Tarapacé. If the figures quoted by Finance Minister Eduardo Urzia Merino 
could be believed, Chile was winning the battle against inflation. 


Across the Andes, Aramburu's government weathered a series of crises, 
political and economic. Navy Under-Secretary Rial was forced to resign for 
allegedly leaking to the Frondizista weekly Resistencia Popular some private 
letters to Aramburu in which he criticized the government of which he was a 
part. Navy Minister Hartung seemed to side with Rial. Minister of Industry 
and Commerce Rodolfo Martinez, whom Rial had criticized for favoring con- 
cessions to private capital in the electrical energy field, resigned shortly 
afterward. His successor Julio Cueto Ria, who had been associated with the 
Law Institute of the Americas in Southern Methodist University at Dallas, 
Texas, was said by some to favor a government controlled economy, but certainly 
nothing like the controls of the Perén era were contemplated. Adalberto 
Krieger Vasena, who replaced Roberto Verrier as Finance Minister, was likewise 
said to represent a slight return toward government controls, but he would 
presumably attempt to carry out the so-called Prebisch Plan, of which he was 
one of the authors. Aramburu encountered opposition in his plans for a con- 
stituent assembly to bé followed by general elections. Peronista trouble- 
makers received wide publicity when six of them escaped from the prison at Rfo 
Gallegos across the border to Punta Arenas. They presumably expected to be 
treated as political refugees, but the Chilean Government placed them under 
preventive arrest until the Supreme Court could pass on Argentina's request 
for their extradition. Uruguay also suffered, but in much lesser degree, from 
economic and political trouble as Arturo Lezama became President of the 
National Council. In Paraguay, where President Alfredo Stroessner had sup- 
pressed all political parties except the Colorados, a quid pro quo was given 
when the latter unanimously agreed to work for Stroessner's re-election in 1958. 


(continued on page 158) 
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SPAIN 


The U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved a resolution urging 
the State Department to work for Spain's admission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). The proposal received wide publicity in Spain, 
and Generalissimo Franco informed the New York Times that his government was 
sympathetic to the idea. However, many observers felt that to gain admission 
to NATO, Spain must improve its relations with other member nations. Sig- 
nificantly, Franco made no reference to Gibraltar in his interview with the 
New York Times; indeed, he declared that in case of war Spain would cooperate 
closely with Britain and France. Another step toward better relations between 
Spain and the NATO countries was seen in the agreement between Spain and 
Denmark to raise their legations to embassies. 


Rumors that Russia was trying to barter Spanish gold sent by the Republi- 
can Government to the Soviet Treasury in 1937 for Spanish neutrality, trade 
agreements, and diplomatic recognition were denied in Moscow. A recent 
article in Pravda declared that all the gold had been spent fighting Franco's 
forces during the Civil War, and that foreign press reports to the contrary 
were unfounded. 


A less provincial Spanish attitude was urged by Pope Pius XII in an 
address to recently ordained Spanish clergy. The papal discourse, which was 
published in the Vatican newspaper L'Osservatore Romano, called for "a higher 
grade of generous Catholicity" that would incorporate the Spanish church 
"more and more resolutely in those currents of mutual cooperation in which 
many persons today see the future salvation of the world." Ecclesiastical 
observers in Rome considered this statement an endorsement of such liberal 
Spanish Catholic movements as Opus Dei, which encourages members with high 
professional competence to enter public service (H.A.R., X: 56). 


Many observers felt that the composition of the new Council of Ministers 
indicated that monarchical sentiment was growing. José Marfa Pemdn, one of 
Spain's most popular writers and recent recipient of a Juan March award, wrote 
an article for the monarchist daily A.B.C. in which he vigorously supported a 
Bourbon restoration. Pemdn's piece was characterized as one of the strongest 
defenses of the monarchy to appear for several years. 


The naming of Prof. Pedro Gual Villalbf as head of the National Economic 
Council and the assignment of the Ministry of Commerce to Alberto Ullastres, 
both from Catalonia, was hailed with enthusiasm in Barcelona (H.A.R., 

X: p. 57). Political tensions and general discontent in that city, which 
were manifested in student riots and in a city-wide boycott of public trans- 
portation, gave way to a new mood of confidence. Catalans, who have frequently 
complained that eighteen years of Franco's economic controls have hampered free 
trade and kept profits down,were especially pleased by Prof. Gual Villalbi's 
statement that he would travel frequently between Barcelona and Madrid to 

bring the commercial problems of that city to the attention of the capital. 


In Asturias there were signs of discontent. More than a thousand workers 
were conscripted into the army at the Marfa Luisa mine near Oviedo after a 
fifteen-day slowdown strike which cut production from 1,500 tons daily to 500. 
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Latest reports indicate that in spite of conscription, production was still 
lagging. This was the first indication of labor umrest since the dismissal 
of José Antonio Girdén as Minister of Labor (H.A.R., X: p. 56). 


The sharpest stock market decline in recent Spanish history occurred in 
March. Some 99 selected stocks went down an average of 7.5%, and a few fell 
as much as 50%. The Falangist newspaper Arriba declared that the Bolsa 
(Stock Exchange) had become a roulette wheel. Shortly afterward Generalissimo 
Franco issued a statement to the New York Times in which the nation's ills 
were characterized as growing pains. This opinion was echoed by Spanish eco- 
nomic commentators, who saw the task of readjusting the economy as difficult 
but not impossible, provided that ministers in various posts which affect the 
economy sponsored clear-cut and practical measures. Pedro Gual Villalbi, 
speaking before the National Labor Council (Consejo Nacional de Trabajadores), 
warned that the raw materials and electric potential of Spain were too small 
for the large number of factories being built. Gual Villalbi promised 
greater economic freedom with the turning over of many industries owned by 
the National Industrial Institute (Instituto Nacional de Industrias) to 
private enterprise, but he warned Spaniards not to expect economic miracles. 
Many businesses would feel the effect of new restrictions on industrialization 
which has exceeded the ability of the nation to supply power and raw materials. 
Spanish industrial output in 1956 increased some 8.2% as compared with a 3.8% 
increase in agricultural output. As if to underline these views, a survey 
made for the Banco Central during 1956 by economic expert Jesiis Prados indi- 
cated that if inflation was to be avoided, expansion must be slowed down. 
Minister of Industry Joaquin Planell, however, declared that the inflationary 
effects of investment in national industry were exaggerated and pointed to 
needed power increases in areas such as Catalonia, which has been plagued by 
droughts and frosts. He added that increased industrial activity would make 
unnecessary many imports and enable Spain to save considerable foreign ex- 
change. At present there are large planned increases in Spanish power and 
cement production. Proposed gains in electrical production amount to over 
one million kilowatts and represent an increase of 25% over last year's pro- 
duction. Over 700,000 kilowatts will be in thermal power, doubling present 
capacities. New cement plants call for investments in local currencies of 
6,500,000 pesetas and will increase production by approximately 440,000 tons. 


The same frosts which reduced the 1956 fruit harvest and cost Spain some 
100 million pesetas will reportedly also affect next year's exports. These 
losses have been offset somewhat by increased cotton production, which 
official sources declared have saved the country some 45 million pesetas 
during 1956. These same sources declared that Spain would be producing enough 
cotton to fill national needs within the next three years. According to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, other notable advances were a 37% gain in olive oil 
production, and a 27% increase in the sugar beet crop. 


A possible source of new investment capital for Spain is West Germany. 
Konrad Adenauer accepted in principle an invitation by Generalissimo Franco 
to visit Spain and open the way for revival of an old economic association. 
Some sources claimed that Adenauer would bring an offer of at least $71.4 mil- 
lion in credits. However, according to the New York Times, there was little 


reason to hope for significant West German loans in the immediate future 
because of the hostility of the Spanish Government to foreign investment in 
general, and because of the scarcity of such capital in Germany. A West 
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German mission visited Madrid to arrange for the return of several properties 
seized by the Spanish Government in 1948. Of 79 companies totally or partly 
owned by German interests, 70 were confiscated and sold by the Spanish Govern- 
ment after World War II. The present negotiations are concerned with the 
recovery of these few remaining unsold interests and the encouragement of a ' 
flow of German private investment back into Spain. U.S. private investment 
capital continued to move slowly into Spain. A 50% participation was granted 
the Archer-Daniels, Midland Co., of Minneapolis, in Revalorizacién de Grasas 
y Aceites, S.A., of Bilbao. Standard Electric was planning a new plant, 
probably near Madrid's Barajas Airport, for the manufacture of telephone 
equipment. 


Current financial difficulties in Spain may have prompted a statement by 
José Antonio Giménez Arnau, Commercial Counselor for Economic Cooperation, in 
which he declared that to call United States surplus agricultural sales "aid" 
was "like writing a letter to a ready-made clothing merchant who sells on 
credit, to thank him for deigning to sell you a suit." He also cited figures 
showing the disproportion of Marshall Plan aid granted Spain in comparison 
with other European countries, and criticized the division of counterpart 
funds. He noted that while the United States retained 10% for administrative 
purposes anl employed 90% for economic improvements in other European 
countries, in Spain only 30% was used for economic purposes, 60% going for 
military construction, and 10% for administrative needs. U.S. authorities in 
Madrid explained that aid programs such as the Marshall Plan have ended, and 
that present assistance programs are for "defense support" in the precise 
meaning of the term. The arrangements between Spain and the United States 
were made after the signing of the 1953 Spanish-U.S. defense pacts. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal's election for the Presidency and for the National Assembly 
will take place this November. In 1953 the opposition organized the so- 
called "committee for the furtherance of the vote," aiming at a really demo- 
cratic election, but its hope of reforming the usual election method failed. 
Now the chances seem greater since the government, after 30 years in power, 
has bowed to demands of the opposition for freedom and impartiality. Pro- 
fessor Antdénio Sérgio, prominent historian and former minister, put forth 
three proposals. First, he urged that there should be one single ballot list- 
ing all the candidates. In the previous elections there were two separate 
ballots, which seem to have confused the voters. Second, he recommended that 
there should be an efficient distribution of the ballots; and third, that 
members of the opposition should be present at the counting of the votes. 


' Although the situation was not so hopeless as in 1953, the opposition 

faced the problem of securing adequate meeting places as well as radio time t 
and press coverage. The main difficulty, however, seemed to be the fact that t 
the opposition cannot compete with the government in means and trained person- h 
nel for an effective campaign. Thus it appeared impossible to defeat the a 
presidential candidate of the government. Nevertheless, the opposition j 
counted on electing at least a small number of men to the National Assembly. 


From time to time there has been much speculation regarding the suc- t 
cessor to the appointive job of president of the Council of Ministers (which ° 


| 
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corresponds to a Prime Minister in England and France) held by Salazar, who is 
now 67 years old. Professor Marcelo Caetano, Minister of the Presidency, has 
been relieving him of some of the pressure of work, and many think that he will 
be the official candidate. Monarchic elements in the National Union party, 
which supports the government, have shown some activity lately, but, although 
some of its membershold key posts in the government and in various insti- 
tutions, a monarchy is unlikely now. 


Portugal has been a corporative state almost three decades, but it was 
only in March of 1956 that Salazar's planning was formalized into legislation, 
with his presentation to the National Assembly of a bill for the creation of 
corporations. Such delay was labeled "stagnation" by the opposition, although 
the government blamed the uncertainties of the war and postwar periods. The 
first corporations created were those of agriculture, industry, commerce, 
transport and tourism, credit and insurance, fishing and canning. The other 
existing institutions, national juntas, and regulating commissions are now 
maintained by decree. 


Diplomatic tension between London and New Delhi reached an extraordinary 
high early in the month because of an indiscreet editorial in the Economic 
Review, official journal of the Indian Majority Congress party. The editorial 
had scathingly attacked the Queen's recent visit to Portugal and some state- 
ments made by President Higino Craveiro Lopes regarding the benefits of 
civilization brought by England and Portugal to many backward countries. 
Prime Minister Nehru seemed quite disturbed by the tone of the editorial and 
told the press that the editor was absent from New Delhi when this number was 
issued. Nehru added, "I deeply regret the publication of this note (i.e., 
editorial), which is wholly intemperate and in bad taste. I am particularly 
disturbed that the Queen's name should have been brought into this, and I 
should like to offer my apologies to her."" Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 

sister of Nehru and Indian High Commissioner in London, wrote to the Queen 
apologizing on behalf of her government. The editor of the Economic Review, 
who is at the same time secretary of the Congress party, telephoned news 
agencies to add his own apologies. Although Portugal was also a target of 
the editorial, no official apologies were presented to the Portuguese 
Government. 


Recent statements by Prime Minister Nehru made it clear that the apparent 
detente in the Goa case was due merely to the pressing activities of the last 
Indian elections. He reaffirmed, moreover, that his point of view was not 
changed by the recent amnesty granted to Indian nationals by the Portuguese 
Government, and that his government would resume its activities aiming at a 
prompt solution of the problem. 


From the appropriation bill called "Bill of Means," it was obvious that 
two problems were drawing special attention, namely, the free market among 
the countries of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, and the 
home market. The free market planned by the Brussels group aims at the 
abolition of customs duties among the participating countries. If Portugal 
joins the group, a sizable amount of tariff revenue will be lost; if Portugal 
resolves to stay out, some foreign consumers will drift away. The home 
market problem is regarded as the main hindrance to the economic progress of 
the nation. To widen the market, the appropriations bill suggests, among 
other things, the necessity of reorganizing the credit system in order to 
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encourage each sector of the economy into greater investment of capital in 
production. It suggests moreover the creation of fiscal incentives through a 
policy of exemption or at least reduction of taxes, drawbacks, temporary 
imports, and import duties. The regulations already in force granting high 
tax deductions for industries making productive investments, and the recent 
standardization of the customs system for all Portuguese provinces, seem to 
move in that direction. The bill also draws attention to the fact that the 
balance of foreign trade of continental Portugal continued to decline, 
revealing a decrease of 820 million escudos from January to August, 1956, 
over the corresponding period in 1955. The overseas provinces are still the 
best customers of continental Portugal and remain the only ones with which it 
has a considerable favorable trade balance. Last year it amounted to nearly 
500 million escudos. 


It was officially announced that President Craveiro Lopes will pay an 
official visit to Brazil in June, accepting the invitation made by President 
Juscelino Kubitschek when he visited Portugal in January, 1956. 


For a long time the natives of Timor, the Portuguese province in the 
Java Sea, had been using seeping oil on their island for everyday fuel needs. 
The exploitation by the local government averaged only 30,000 liters a year. 
Recently the Timor Oil Company with Portuguese and Australian capital was set 
up to prospect for oil in the area covering 4.5 million acres. On March 6 
the corporation offered for sale 2.8 million escudos worth of shares. One 
fourth of this capital will be used for exploitation in the districts of 
Aliambata and Suai. The undertaking represents considerable risk for the 
company because of the difficulty in piping the petroleum to the seacoast. 


A concession to prospect for and develop aluminum ore in Angola and 
Portuguese Guinea was signed by the Minister for the Overseas Provinces and 
representatives of N. V. Billiton Maatschappij, a Dutch corporation. As 
required by law, the concessionaire will put up a minimum capital of 175,000 
escudos, at least 60% of which represents holdings by Portuguese citizens or 
the Portuguese Government. 


Angola coffee exports reached a new monthly high in January when ship- 
ments totaled 28.9 million lbs. This topped a previous record of 26.3 million 
lbs. in December. Total coffee exports from Angola in 1956 reached a record 
198 million lbs., valued at more than 56 million escudos, compared with 
67.3 million escudos recorded in 1953, although coffee shipments that year 
were about 18% lower in tonnage. The total export for the 1956-57 crop of 
corn, in this province, amounted to 100,909 tons, an increase of 60,000 tons 
over the crop of the previous year; 79% went to foreign markets and the rest 
to Portuguese ports. 


The Pasteur Institute of Lisbon, a pharmaceutical firm, announced that 
it developed a method for the production of synthetic penicillin three years 
ago. The director of the laboratory, Ivan Villax, said that the fact was not 
made public because work is still proceeding on methods to produce the drug 
economically and in commercial quantities. Commercial production may begin 
this summer. Villax said that his process is more advanced than a synthetic 
process announced recently by two professors at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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Portugal's cost-of-living index rose to 103 in December of 1956 (1950-51 
equals 100), an advance of almost two points over that of the corresponding 
month of 1955. The cost of food rose to 104 from 102 in December of 1955; 
clothing went up to 102 from 101; fuels and electricity to 110 from 107; and 
rents to 98 from 93. 


MEXICO 


Mexicans accustomed to the bland fare of Partido Revolucionario Insti- 
tutional (PRI) political melodrama, in which a sword-thrust has lately seldom 
drawn blood, sensed an undertone of realism in the actions of Lazaro Cardenas 
during March. In his trip through Sonora and Baja California, Cardenas acted 
in a manner reminiscent of a U.S. congressman hitting the hustings in an 
election year. New York Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy saw C4rdenas' 
actions as participation in struggles within the PRI over the designation of 
the next presidential candidate. He said that the two most important factions 
in this struggle were those of Cardenas and Miguel Alem4&n, concluding, however, 
that the discreet but politically shrewd Adolfo Ruiz Cortines would , an the 
final say. 


C4rdenas even visited California, reflecting the importance to Mexican 
politics of good relations with the U.S. On this his first visit north of 
the border, Michoaca4n rancher C4rdenas spent most of his time visiting farms, 
irrigation works, and a government experiment station. He also paid a visit 
to Los Angeles at the invitation of the mayor and representatives of its 
large Mexican colony. 


If the old Michoacan warrior was junketing with political motives, this 
grass-roots campaign was shrewdly conceived, since to Mexico's rural 
dwellers, who still comprise some 60% of the population, he is without doubt 
Mexico's greatest living man. Throughout Baja California and Sonora, 
Cardenas spent long days visiting ejidos, speaking to country people and 
listening to their grievances. In reply to complaints by members of the 
ejido Puente Trevifio, Baja California, CArdenas said that if the National 
Confederation of Farmers (Confederacién Nacional de Campesinos) could not 
resolve farm problems it should cease to exist. He also stated that the 
directors of this organization should be elected by farmers instead of by the 
PRI. Cdardenas added that when he was President the government never named 
farm or labor leaders. 


If CA4rdenas has selected agriculture as a field for political criticism, 
he may well have found the, Achilles heel of the present regime. According 
to the Department of Economic Studies of the Nacional Financiera, S.A., 
agricultural production registered a gain of only 0.3% in 1956 over the 1955 
figure. Gains in other lines of production over the same period were: gross 
national product, 9.7%; electrical energy, 12.2%; construction, 11%; process- 
ing industries, 11.4%; commerce, 11.5%; mining, 6%; transportation and com- 
munication, 8%. The average annual gross national product increase since 
1950 has been 8.25%, while population has increased at the rate of 3% per 
year. The fact that 1956 was a drought year may have contributed to this 
poor showing in agriculture. One bright spot in the agricultural picture was 
that for the first time Mexico was producing more than enough wheat for 
domestic needs. 
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At this time each year, Mexicans are given a strong reminder of agri- 
culture's inability to keep pace with population growth, since with the 
braceros, as with the birds, spring is the time for the annual migration 
north. According to Jorge Villa Alcala of Excelsior, a half-million 
braceros, the best of the labor force and 5.5%Z0f the economically active 
workers of the country, are expected to migrate to the U.S. this year. Villa 
Alcala stated that a considerable number of these men, including many special- 
ists needed by Mexican industry, will remain in the United States. 


Potential braceros congregate in the larger cities throughout Mexico and 
wait for labor requests from the United States. This wait may last as long 
as three months, during which time most of them sleep in the open air and 
subsist as best they can, often resorting to begging and to crime. These 
men, who have little or no access to the authorities except through bribery, 
must remain in the assembly-place until their names are called over a loud- 
speaker. If they then satisfy all requirements, they must travel at their 
own expense to one of three northern cities--Monterrey, Chihuahua, or 
Empalme, Sonora--where they are contracted as braceros to the U.S. for a 
period of from one to six months. For those who have witnessed these press- 
ing crowds of men held back at bayonet point by Mexican soldiers, there can 
be no doubt that their employment prospects in Mexico are extremely uncertain. 


In commenting on the bracero situation, Excelsior noted that 25 years 
ago, even though migration was accomplished with a minimum of red tape, few 
Mexicans migrated. Now, with an amazingly complex and difficult system, 
500,000 workers migrate annually, and many more make a "desperate and 
anguished" but unsuccessful attempt to be hired as braceros. From this, 
Excelsior concludes that "the living conditions of our people have worsened." 


A high Treasury Department official, Ricardo Torres Gaitd4n, in comment - 
ing that the average income of Mexicans was only seven pesos (56¢) per day, 
stated that this was true for two reasons: two-thirds of all citizens are 
not employed; while more than one-half of the economically active people are 
in agriculture and thus receive low wages. Excelsior stated that the figure 
"seven pesos" presented a deceptive picture of the income of the average 
Mexican, since this figure was inflated by the fact that a very small segment 
of the population receives an extremely high income. In Excelsior's esti- 
mation, a true average would be even lower than seven pesos per day. 


During the Fourth National Congress of Industrialists, held in Mexico 
City, the president of the National Association of Industrialists (CONCAMIN), 
Eduardo Prieto Lépez, said that by 1960 Mexico will have 2.5 million more men 
seeking jobs. In his opinion the only answer is industrialization, and to 
this end he called for less government interference and for the abolition of 
price controls. Despite the opposition of the Organization of Northern 
Textile Producers to foreign investment, the almost unanimous feeling of the 
congress was that foreign investment is Mexico's only hope in keeping abreast 
of its population growth. It felt that such investment should be comple- 
mentary to and not in competition with Mexican capital. Excelsior's René 
Tirado Fuentes quoted the U.S. Department of Commerce as stating that 
$600 million will be invested in Mexico by Americans during 1957. He said 
that this was part of a giant battle of American capitalists to neutralize 
increased investment competition from German, French, Italian, and Japanese 
capital. 
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On March 7, eleven years of negotiations were ended with the signing of 
an airline agreement between the U.S. and Mexico, which provided for seven 
reciprocal routes between Mexico City and Los Angeles, Chicago, New Orleans, 
New York, and intermediate stops. Each country agreed to designate not more 
than one of its airlines to fly each route. This stipulation resulted from 
Mexico's fear of competition from stronger American lines. The U.S. State 
Department had been under heavy domestic pressure to break the deadlock in 
negotiations. 


Robert C. Hill, 39, the Under-Secretary in charge of State Department 
relations with Congress, was appointed Ambassador to Mexico replacing Francis 
White, who will become Ambassador to Sweden. Ambassador Hill, married, with 
two children, was born in Littleton, New Hampshire, graduated from Dartmouth, 
and entered the State Department in 1944. In 1946-47 he was employed by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. In 1953 he became a vice-president of 
W. R. Grace and Co., then returned to the State Department as Ambassador to 
Costa Rica and later to El Salvador. 


At twelve noon on March 27, the “Colonia Federal" slum district of 
Mexico City near the airport was rocked by two explosions at an illegally 
maintained powder magazine. The blast resulted in twelve deaths and more 
than 100 injuries. Property damage amounted to more than $320,000. The 
owner of the illegal cache of dynamite and other explosives, Antonio Joya 
Cha4vez, was still being sought by police. Residents and businessmen of the 
area stated that numerous petitions to the Interior Ministry for the removal 
of the explosives had been ignored. 


Tourist traffic to Acapulco was temporarily slowed by the murder of New 
Yorkers Joseph Michel, 70, and Mrs. Edith Havelock, 63. Acapulco travel 
agent Luis Fenton, a Texan illegally residing in Mexico, confessed that on 
the night of February 20, he and his boatman, Daniel Rfos, took the couple 
for a boat ride, beat them to death, stripped them of $45,000 in jewels and 
dropped the weighted bodies overboard. Fenton had hired Rfos to commit the 
double murder for $2,400, but had paid him only $160. The convicted slayers 
await a possible maximum sentence of 30 years. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The Cuban Embassy was attacked on March 10, presumably by Cuban exiles, 
protesting the fifth anniversary of the current Batista regime. Neither 
Ambassador Miguel Baguer Marty nor his family was in the embassy residence at 
the time. The Ambassador later commented that the whole affair was probably 
only "a symbolic act" and not an attempt on his life. However, to guard 
against a repetition, the embassy doubled its police guard. 


The police reported that three individuals had stopped their car near 
the embassy and got out, each firing one shot before driving off. The police 
were unable to apprehend the men. It was suspected that the attackers were 
three of some 25 exiled Cubans residing in Guatemala. Arrested as suspects 
were Ramon Padilla Perez and Luis Armas Rosales. 
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One of the three major bottlenecks in the Inter-American Highway was 
finally opened even if only temporarily - the 25-mile stretch called El Tapén 
(the cork). This difficult section, lying between Huehuetenango and the | 
Mexican border, has had the reputation for years of being one of the most | 
formidable of the unfinished segments. When rumor passed through the country | 
that "they have pulled the cork," it was hailed as a major victory. However, 
the construction engineers termed the rumors premature and harmful as 
tourists flooded the area, causing a great deal of confusion in the operations 
of the construction crews. The first group to negotiate El Tapdén by auto- 
mobile were three Salvadorean newspapermen who reported that the trip was 
possible only"in vehicles with 4-wheel drive" and that the danger of land- 
slides was still great. The engineers were reluctant to predict when the 
section will be safe, as it was feared that the oncoming rainy season 
would increase landslides and undo what had been achieved so far. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador and Honduras signed a free-trade and economic integration 
treaty which includes, with a few exceptions, all agricultural and manu- 
factured products from both countries (H.A.R., VIII: p. 462). In accordance 
with the agreement, the two countries are to work toward uniform transport 
rates and the establishment of a common customs regime. This two-year treaty 
will be automatically extended if neither country expresses opposition in 
advance. 


Coffee earnings, which normally account for over 85% of the country's 
income, were rising steadily after the decline in 1956. Coffee prices were 
higher than a year ago, and the 1956-57 exportable coffee crop was estimated 
at a record 1.3 million bags, compared with 1.1 million bags in 1955-56. On 
the other hand, the 1956-57 cotton crop was estimated at 110,000 bales, 
compared with 132,000 bales last season. A 16% decline in acreage under 
cultivation, brought about by low prices for the 1955-56 crop, accounted for 
the fall in cotton production. 
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Total exports from January to November, 1956, ran to a record $101 mil- 
| lion, a $5 million increase over the corresponding period in 1955. The rise 
was due to cotton exports which doubled while coffee exports dropped 8%. 

vi Meanwhile, imports rose even more sharply to a total of $96 million, up 
$12 million from the same period a year earlier. In short, El Salvador came 
out with a favorable balance of $5 million on total trade, as against a c 
$12 million during January-November, 1955. Imports from the United States in 
1956 rose slightly to $49 million, $3 million above 1955. Exports to the 


United States, however, fell to $48 million, 22% below 1955. Imports from V 
Japan in 1956 rose abruptly to $6.4 million, 50% over 1955. E 
P 

Early in the month President José Maria Lemus inaugurated the first Ss 
completed section of the country's supplementary electrification program. ? d 
The waters of Lake Glija, of which about three-fourths lie in El Salvador oO 


and the rest in Guatemala, were released into a newly-cut channel in the 

rocky bed of the Desaglie River, which flows into the Lempa River to the south. 

The dam and canalization project, which was financed primarily with a fi 
nationally floated $2 million bond issue, constitutes the first step of a i 
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$9.2 million program scheduled for completion in 1960. This program includes 
construction of the Desagtle hydroelectric project to supplement the electric 
power output of the "Cinco de Noviembre" dam on the Lempa. It also includes 
the supplying of water from Lake GlUija to insure a sufficient year-round 
supply at the latter dam. An agreement was reached with Guatemala for use of 
the lake's waters, whereby El Salvador, among other things, will sell power 
to Guatemala at domestic prices during a 10-year period. 


HONDURAS 


Protests from Nicaragua against creation by Honduras on February 21 of 
the new political department Gracias a Dios did not deter Tegucigalpa from 
starting to colonize the disputed, underdeveloped zone. A temporary capital 
was set up at Guaglilina until the location of the permanent capital, to be 
named Ciudad Cabafias for President (1852-55) Trinidad Cabafias, could be 
decided upon. Jesdis Aguilar Paz, noted geographer, historian, and drafter of 
the official map of Honduras, was appointed governor. In the meantime, a 
meeting of the military junta and of the head of the Department of the 
Interior was held to prepare a reply to Nicaragua's protest, but no detailed 
report was given on the meeting. However, before the meeting, Foreign Minis- 
ter Jorge Fidel Durdén said that the reply would constitute "an absolute 
rejection of Nicaragua's claims," and that the creation of the department was 
a normal act in the exercise of full Honduran sovereignty. He also added that 
Honduras was not planning to use violence but would repel any aggression. 


Nicaragua asked Honduras to present the dispute to some international 
body, preferably the Organization of American States (OAS). Honduras chose 
the International Court of Justice and announced its decision to the foreign 
ministers of all the Latin American republics and Spain, as well as to the 
U.S. Secretary of State, the Secretaries General of the United Nations and of 
the Organization of American States, and the International Court of Justice. 
Honduras told these various agencies that its action had been taken because 
"in spite of the fact that the border had been fixed by the arbitration of 
King Alfonso XIII in 1906, and that both countries had agreed to accept the 
decision, Nicaragua appeared to be bidding for the support of other Latin 
American countries to reopen the border question to arbitration." Unofficial 
reports from El Salvador said that Guatemala, El Salvador, and Costa Rica 
were studying the possibility of establishing a neutral Central. American city 
in the disputed zone, to be settled by citizens of all the Central American 
countries. 


Plans were being made by the Cooperative of Dairy Farmers of the 
Valle de Sula, with the help of the United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund and the Banco Nacional de Fomento, for the construction of a 
plant to make powdered and pasteurized milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream in 
San Pedro. Press reports also stated that the governing junta would intro- 
duce measures to protect and develop national industry, with special emphasis 
on textiles. 


Ten north coast labor unions, representing 25,000 workers, met in Tela 
for a two-day celebration commemorating the second year of the labor movement 
in Honduras. Resolutions approved were: the creation of a federation of all 
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the labor unions (only eight of the unions concurred); use of economic boycott 
of consumer goods; reforms of the labor law; a request to the military junta 

to establish price controls, and for revision of all contracts signed between 
the government and the fruit companies. The 29 trade unions of Honduras 
presently represent the largest organized force of any country in Central 
America. Previously these unions had encountered difficulties in Tegucigalpa, 
but several new ones have been formed since August, 1956, and all hope to be 

in full operation as soon as they can receive proper legal recognition. 


NICARAGUA 


After protesting against the creation of Honduras' new political depart- 
ment, Gracias a Dios (H.A.R., X: p. 65), Nicaragua took further steps to 
assert its claim on the disputed territory. A mission of government officials, 
including the Ministers of Interior and Education, visited the area. The 
Minister of Foreign Relations sent a message to all Latin American republics, 
to the Foreign Minister of Spain, to the Organization of American States 
(O.A.S.) and the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), and to the 
International Court of Justice, announcing that it was prepared to settle the 
matter by peaceful means (See HONDURAS). The message also stated that 
Honduras maintained that there were no border problems between the two 
countries and refused to discuss the validity of King Alfonso XIII's arbi- 
tration of 1906, which "Nicaragua never accepted, and has a right to have 
re-examined."' Reiterating Nicaraguan rights to the territory, President Luis 
Somoza declared that he had the backing of his people for the defense of 
"national integrity,'' and that the National Guard was on the alert to stop 
any aggression. 


Rumors of a police force to be supplied by Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Costa Rica to patrol the long disputed border gave way to rumors of the 
establishment of an ODECA neutral zone (See HONDURAS). There was no official 
clarification of these rumors, but ODECA Secretary General Jorge Guillermo 
Trabanino announced that both countries assured him there would be no 
violence. 


Former Conservative leader Emiliano Chamorro, who was arrested immedi- 
ately after the attempt against Somoza last September, was allowed to return 
to his home in Managua because of illness, but he was still under virtual 
house arrest by the National Guard, and was forbidden unauthorized visitors. 
Chamorro was not tried by the court martial which found guilty 16 of the 
persons accused of participating in the plot which led to Somoza's assassi- 
nation. However, he was reportedly still subject to banishment in Bluefields 
for eight years because of his participation in the April, 1954, incidents 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 4). Chamorro at month's end had received no word about 
his release. He did not return to his seat as life member of the Senate, 
however, since his civil rights had been cancelled. 


Although high priority was given to road construction in 1956, on which 
the sum of 35 million cordobas in international loans was spent, 1957 found 
the republic with a little more than 1,250 miles of all-weather roads, of 
which only 245 miles were paved. The Export-Import Bank granted a loan of 
two million cérdobas to assist Nicaragua in completing its section of the 
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Pan American Highway by July, 1959. This highway is still unpaved for nearly 
half the distance in Nicaragua. 


The association of cotton growers requested the President to reduce 
certain taxes or to grant them exemption. However, Somoza said that this 
would be impossible in view of the fact that the government was already plan- 
ning to reduce the public service personnel by 20%, and to reduce the salaries 
of the remaining personnel in order to balance the national budget starting 
July 1. The general opinion was that any such move would have serious conse- 
quences on the economic life of the republic, and the cry arose against trim- 
ming the inflated civil service in numbers or pay, and for seeking other ways 
and means to balance the budget. 


COSTA RICA 


The following four cabinet ministers tendered their resignations on 
March 12: Fernando Valverde Vega (Security), Fernando Volio S4nchez (Foreign 
Affairs), Bruce Masis Dibiassi (Agriculture and Industry), and Rodrigo Soley 
Carrasco (Finance and Economy). This crisis was occasioned by their feeling 
that President José Figueres had disregarded the constitution by openly 
supporting Francisco Orlich, who is campaigning as presidential candidate of 
the National Liberation party for the February, 1958, election. The consti- 
tution forbids both the President and his ministers to exhibit partisanship 
before an election. In a radio address Figueres denied that he had illegally 
supported Orlich and stated, "I did not intervene in the designation of the 
present candidate of the National Liberation party, although I had the right 
to do so as a member and as the head of the party."' Replacements in the 
cabinet were not immediately named (H.A.R., X: p. 14). 


Costa Rica was chosen to represent the five Central American republics 
at the ceremonies in Africa inaugurating the sovereign state of Ghana. This 
marks the beginning of a novel system, instituted under the auspices of the 
Organization of Central American States, whereby one envoy will represent all 
five republics at certain ceremonies, and the costs will be jointly defrayed. 
Costa Rica will now be passed over until each of the other countries has had 
a turn. 


The Federation of Costa Rican Banana Workers (FETRABA) issued a mani- 
festo calling for a strike by the banana plantation workers. The manifesto's 
Marxist inspiration was apparent, for it stated baldly, "Let us proclaim our 
economic freedom and let us fight to destroy the vices caused by the prevail- 
ing capitalist system of production."' The Communist banana worker organi- 
zation, Federacién de Obreros Bananeros (FOBA), normally FETRABA's rival, 
appeared to be cooperating on this issue. 


PANAMA 


Panama's preoccupation with canal policy was reflected by both the 
government and the National University. Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd an- 
nounced that all Panama-flag ships were to pay Suez tolls directly to Egypt 
rather than to any users' association. Experts on international law from 
several Latin American countries, the United States, Europe, and Egypt were 
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convened by the National University to take part in a seminar on international 
canals. The following participated, representing universities of their 
respective countries: Fabio Fournier, Costa Rica; Ernesto Alvarado Garcia, 
Honduras; Ernesto Barros Jarpa, Chile; Vicente Sdenz, Mexico; Francisco V. 
Garcia Amador, Cuba. Those speaking for Panama were ex-President Harmodio 
Arias, ex-Foreign Minister Octavio Fabrega, Professor César Quinteros, and 
Felipe Juan Escobar. Panamanian opposition to "perpetual" clauses of treaties 
was supported by other Latin Americans, although Cuban Francisco V. Garcfa 
Amador affirmed that Panama had no right to denounce the perpetual clause of 
the 1903 United States-Panama treaty. Discussions also covered nationali- 
zation versus internationalization, the juridical status of the Panama and 
Suez Canals, and the similarities and differences between the two waterways. 
The student body of the university declared itself in 1956 in favor of the 
nationalization of the Panama Canal (H.A.R., IX: p. 426). The internation- 
alization of the Panama waterway might serve, said U.S. Congressman James 
Roosevelt, to demonstrate U.S. good faith in world affairs. 


Sra. Cecilia de Remon, Minister of Health, Labor, and Social Welfare and 
widow of assassinated President José Antonio Remén, returned to Panama after 
three weeks in the United States where she had sought aid for her new 
program to increase the water supply of Panama City and to improve national 
health. A prime health problem is malaria caused by the continued existence 
of open water bodies, breeding places for mosquitoes. The World Bank "demon- 
strated a thorough understanding of Panamanian problems" and agreed to 
transfer $150,000 needed for well-drilling equipment from an earlier agri- 
cultural development loan. Sra. de Remén also conferred with officials of 
the World Health Organization (WHO) concerning medical teams to help in the 
Panama-WHO joint drive to eradicate malaria (H.A.R., X: p. 69), once the 
scourge of the Isthmus. The Health Minister also delivered to the United 
Nations headquarters a Panamanian contribution of $10,000 to the U.N. 
Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 


In Panama Sra. de Remén is negotiating with Canal Zone authorities re- 
garding the future water supply of Panama City. Even though Panama 
experiences an abundant rainfall (nearly 70 inches annually at Panama City), 
the Republic possesses no purifying facilities and has been supplied by the 
Panama Canal Co. at a cost considered excessive. If negotiations fail, 
Panama plans to build its own water works. Meanwhile, the Panama Canal Co. 
announced its inability to continue sending to Panama City three-fourths of 
the water it purifies. 


The American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Workers Unions 
presented to the U.S. Labor Department the test case of "unfair" wages ($.60 
per hour) being paid in the Canal Zone to stevedores. According to a 1948 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling, the minimum wage, now $1.00 per hour, applied to 
the Canal Zone. The Labor Department, however, is not known to have done 
anything to enforce this ruling in the Zone until now. The Department has 
just ruled that the $1.00 minimum wage law of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
applies to the Zone and has ordered a contractor there to pay it. If the 
contractor does not comply, the Labor Department intends to enforce its 
decision. A Department spokesman stated that this ruling would also mean 
that, according to the wage laws, minimum wages would have to be paid from 
the date of violation. Paradoxically, Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, 
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testifying before a Senate labor subcommittee during a hearing on the bill 
introduced by Senator Alexander Smith on behalf of the Defense Department 
broadening the coverage of the minimum wage law, said the Departments of 
Defense, State, and Labor agree that the National Fair Labor Standards Act's 
minimum wage provisions should not apply to the local employees ("local 
raters") of U.S. concerns in Panama. The Mitchell testimony was preceded by 
that of Navy Secretary Charles Thomas, who considered such an extension both 
costly to the U.S. and disruptive to the economy of the country concerned. 
Panama's Ambassador to Washington told reporters his government felt that 
the $1.00 minimum "will in no way affect our economy," and added that higher 
living standards in the Zone can only benefit, rather than harm, the republic. 
The Smith bill would also restrict the application to the Canal Zone of 
maximum hour regulations and child labor laws. In connection with a debate 
on the minimum wage held last year (H.A.R., IX: p. 115), a special U.S. 
House of Representatives committee visited the Zone to study this situation 
on the spot. 


Cataract Mining Corp. of New York and the Compafifa Petrolffera de 
Chorcha signed an agreement for the exploration, development and exploitation 
of 52,000 additional acres of oil and gas leases in Chiriqui Province, where 
indications of oil have been found. Columbus-Rexall Co. has acquired a 50% 
undivided interest in Cataract's Darién holdings; agreements have been 
concluded for their exploration and development. Cataract has a 2 million 
acre oil and gas concession in Panama. According to Petréleo Interamericano, 
immediate work is planned by International Oil and Metals, Consolidated 
American Industries, Inc., and Texas American Corp. as well as Cataract. 

J. M. Shaheen, a New York investor and head of the Panama Refining and Petro- 
chemical Co., expected his company to start work soon on the 55,000 barrel- 
per-day refinery planned last year in Colén Province (H.A.R., IX: p. 337). 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The first major attempt in Havana to end the Batista regime came on 
March 13 with the near-assassination of President Fulgencio Batista. In mid- 
afternoon, while the President was eating a late lunch in his residential 
quarters on the third floor of the Palace, 21 rebels, covered by sniper fire 
from the surrounding roof tops, started shooting their way in. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, the palace guard quickly rallied to repel the attack, 
while President Batista, gun in hand, telephoned military headquarters and 
the nearby naval forts for help. Batista then directed the counterattack 
from the third floor landing. Some of the rebels actually reached the second 
floor landing and threw a hand grenade at Batista's office door before all 21 
were killed. The grenade proved to be a dud. One attacker was Menelao Mora, 
a former congressman, labor leader, and strong Prio Socarrds supporter. In 
the meantime, another rebel group led by José Antonio Echevarria, president 
of the student federation of Havana University, attacked the Radio Reloj 
(Clock) station in the large Radiocentro building and forced the announcer 
to broadcast Batista's death and the ouster of his army chief. Upon leaving 
the station and heading for the Palace, Echevarrfa and others were killed in 
an exchange of gunfire with the police. In a few hours the bloody revolt was 
crushed by the army, but a total of 40 dead, including an American tourist 
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watching the assault from a balcony of the nearby Regis Hotel, and 60 wounded 
were reported. Reprisals and jailings followed as government forces attempted 
to round up remaining dissident elements, while mourning families went about 
burying their dead. A further shock to the country was the discovery in the 
late evening of March 13 of the bullet-ridden body of Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, 
president of one faction of the opposition Ortodoxo party, highly respected 
lawyer, and a former Minister of Communications. An investigation of this 
crime was immediately ordered by the chief of the National Police, Hernando 
Herndndez. 


After praising the palace guard and others aiding in his defense, Presi- 
dent Batista called the uprising "the work of Communists" and of people 
supported by money provided by "a former corrupt government.'' This latter 
reference was to ex-President Carlos Prio Socarrds who, exiled in Miami, was 
nevertheless credited by Batista with having spent to date some $10 million 
on arms to be used against him and his government. Several caches of mu- 
nitions were found in various parts of the city during the rest of the month. 
A considerable quantity of machine guns, grenades, rifles, and other weapons 
was discovered on the Havana University premises, which the police occupied 
on the day following the palace revolt. 


Reports of the revolt in foreign newspapers, particularly those in the 
United States, spoke of it as having been student-inspired and led, and one 
in which many students lost their lives. The Diario de la Marina reported, 
however, on March 20 that of those killed only one, Echevarria, was actually 
a student, while the others were men ranging from 25 to 56 years of age from 
all walks of life, including some with records as terrorists, anarchists, 
members of the Caribbean Legion, members of the Cayo Confites expedition, 
Communists, and a few ordinary criminals. This was confirmed by President 
Batista in a television interview for N.B.C. with Richard McCutchen. 


The fact remains, however, that President Batista has apparently failed 
to attract the support of youth to his cause and that many are working in 
various organizations throughout the country to destroy his regime in the 
tradition of the "student-martyrs" who defied Spanish power. This tradition 
has been followed throughout Cuba's history in opposing authoritarian forms 
of government, and it is apparent that most students feel that President 
Batista has such a government. Although often misled and foolhardy and with 
no clear understanding of how to form a democratic government themselves, 
their idealism is for the most part genuine. For that reason President 
Batista has had to keep the University of Havana closed and has been unable 
to clean up the worrisome group of young rebels in the Sierra Maestra under 
Fidel Castro, whom he has classified as a Communist and an "agent of the 
Soviet Union." Although rumors have been rampant that landings of additional 
rebels on the coasts of Cuba have taken place and that fights between the 
Army and the Castro forces have occurred, the Cuban Army has issued firm and 
absolute denials. In fact, the Army affirmed that the number of rebels left 
in the Sierra Maestra was no more than 10 to 20, and, at the end of the month, 
President Batista stated that "neither Fidel Castro nor any other insurgent 
is at present in the Sierra Maestra." 


He also asserted that three American youths who had reportedly joined 
Fidel Castro in the early part of March had never reached the Sierra Maestra 
and were probably in Havana or Miami. Newspapers had been full of the story 
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of how these three American boys between the ages of 15 and 19 had secretly 
left their homes and families at the U.S. Naval Base at Guantdnamo Bay to 
enlist in the Movement of July 26. On their 125 mile hike to join the 
rebels, they had eluded the Cuban Army, a group of Americans sent out to 
intercept them, and representatives of the U.S. Embassy. The efforts of 
Monsefior Pérez Serantes, Archbishop of Santiago, to contact them in order to 
get them to return home were fruitless. The State Department was reported to 
be investigating the case to determine whether or not these boys will lose 
their U.S. citizenship. Although no contact had been made, the New York Times 
and Bohemia published pictures of the boys, uniformed and armed, and copies of 
their oath to the rebel movement, together with an appeal to President 
Eisenhower not to revoke their American citizenship but instead to institute a 
"reappraisal" of U.S. policy toward the Batista administration. 


Bohemia reported greater success in the interception by Cuban officials 
of various groups of Cuban youths headed for the Sierra Maestra area, where 
the fidelistas are supposedly located. These youths had not been able to 
contact the rebels and reported disillusionment in their quest. Some said 
that Fidel Castro was taking advantage of the country folk who were anxious 
to be rid of him. With such conflicting stories and events, the whereabouts 
of the rebel group remained a mystery. 


Meanwhile, Fidel's two sisters, Lydia and Emma Castro, on a brief visit 
in New York City from Mexico, declared that all projects of the Movement of 
July 26 were going in accordance with their brother Fidel's plans, but that in 
no way did these plans contemplate the assassination of President Batista or 
any members of his regime; the movement desired only their removal from 
office. Also, they wished to point out that the continued accusations that 
Fidel was a Communist were easily disproved by the facts of his life, and that 
furthermore Batista was the man who had legalized in Cuba the party "whose Red 
leaders ordered the assassination of the Hungarian peoples." 


With all responsible opposition groups as well as government parties 
concerned over the events of the month--the Palace revolt, bloodshed, con- 
tinued shootings, bomb explosions, terroristic acts, and threats--an attempt 
to bring about a peaceable political solution to the national crisis was 
begun. Congress created a joint committee, composed of 11 members of the 
majority bloc and 9 of the minority group from both houses of Congress, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Anselmo Alliegro, who was also president of the 
Senate. This committee was directed to take 20 days to hear testimony from 
all political groups, including the "insurrectionista" of the Sierra Maestra, 
and then to take 20 more days to work out some kind of solution. Grau San 
Martin, ex-President and one of the leaders of the Auténtico wing of the 
Partido Revolucionario Cubano offered his support and active cooperation with 
this project. President Batista reiterated his desire to have a general 
election in November, 1958 but stated that partial elections could not be 
held during 1957 as had been planned on account of the continued unrest and 
political instability of the country. A cabinet shake-up in which Senator 
Andrés Rivero Agllero was appointed as Prime Minister showed a stronger effort 
by the Batista government to conciliate the various political parties. 


Constitutional guarantees, which had been suspended for 45 days up to 
March 2, were again suspended throughout the country for another 45 days to 
April 17 on the recommendation of the Cabinet and with the ratification of 
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Congress. The government explained that this did not include press or radio 
censorship nor the right of political parties to go ahead with meetings and 
interviews. However, two American newspapermen, George Prentice and Tony 
Falletti of the Birmingham News, had their films taken away from them when 

they were picked up by the Cuban Army in the Sierra Maestra district where, 
disguised as geologists, they were attempting to make contact with the Castro { 
group in the style of Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times (H.A.R., 

X: p. 70). After being detained in a Havana prison for a few days, they 

were permitted to leave the country under protection of the U.S. Embassy. | 
Prentice reported that although he and Falletti had not interviewed Castro, , 


they had seen a skirmish between his forces and those of Batista and they ( 
had also been able to visit a camp of some 1,800 men led by a certain Lauro | 
Blanco, who requested that they inform the world of the rebels' "fight for ‘ 
freedom.'' This only served to deepen the mystery surrounding the Sierra : 
Maestra. In the meantime, Guillermo Martinez Marquez, president of the ( 
Inter-American Press Association, consulted with President Batista regarding : 
the two newsmen and asked that their film be returned to them. The President t 
agreed to look into the matter and gave assurances once again that he had no € 
intention of re-imposing press censorship. , 

Economic conditions continued to be reported in fairly glowing terms. F 
On one day, March 11, total Treasury receipts amounted to $8.4 million, the ‘ 
highest ever recorded. Favorable weather and prices augured well for the ‘ 
tobacco harvest and for the increased sale of coffee in the world market, a 
where exports from the major supplying countries have scarcely been suf- t 
ficient to fill the demand. C 

Large exports of early spring vegetables--cucumbers, tomatoes, and . 
pineapples--were made to the United States, and all of the quota rice being c 
imported from the U.S. has already been purchased by Cuba. Once again Cuba's ad 
exports to the United States have not kept pace with its imports; this is T 
shown by the year-end trade figures for 1956, which gave Cuba a $56 million P 
trade deficit as compared with a $30 million deficit at the end of 1955. | 5 
Total 1956 trade with the U.S. was: exports, $458 million; imports, $514 mil- f 

lion. 

Several U.S. companies announced plans for sizable investments in the r 
country. The U.S. Rubber Company reported that it would build, at a cost of ( 
$5 million, a factory with a capacity of 125,000 tires a year, which, when H, 
added to the production of other plants, would give Cuba a capacity of ap- a 
proximately 400,000 tires a year. It is planned to have this factory in 
production by the beginning of 1958, and it will provide work for some 300 
persons. Ni 

re 

The Cuban American Nickel Company, a subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur, tc 
will erect a new refining mill, to cost approximately $75 million, at Moa Bay oc 
on the northeastern coast of Cuba to process nickel and cobalt. This TI 
decision is the direct result of a contract with the U.S. General Services fc 
Administration to take all the nickel and cobalt which the company can pro- a 
duce through June 30, 1965, provided that the amount of nickel does not 
surpass 271 million pounds, and cobalt, 28.8 million pounds. The company 

or 


hopes to produce some 40 million pounds of nickel and 4.4 million pounds of 
cobalt per year (H.A.R., VII: No. 11). wi 


| 
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The National Lead Company, through its subsidiary, the Nickel Processing 
Company, has completed a 75% expansion program at the U.S. government-owned 
nickel plant in Nicaro in northeastern Cuba at a cost of $37 million. This 
expansion will bring the rated capacity of the plant to 50 million pounds of 
nickel per year. Both of these investments will greatly benefit the Cuban 
economy, particularly by greater employment. 


To supply the necessary telephones to a booming economy, a $60 million 
expansion program will be launched immediately, according to the president of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. In an agreement with the 
Cuban Government signed on March 14, an upward revision of local basic tele- 
phone rates was permitted for the first time since 1909 and will become 
effective on July 1, 1958. An increase in toll rates for long distance 
service will go into effect on July 1, 1957. These increases will enable the 
Cuban Telephone Company, a subsidiary of I.T. & T., to carry out the expan- 
sion program, which calls for the installation of 61,000 new telephones by 
the end of 1960 with an additional 46,400 scheduled for installation by the 
end of 1962. During 1956, for example, with 60,000 applications on hand, 
onlv 1,371 telephones were installed by the company, while only 395 were 
installed in 1955. Drastic improvement was needed and now seems assured. A 
plant for the assembly of telephone equipment will be established and in 
operation by the middle of 1958. In order to carry out the entire program, 
some 4,000 additional employees will have to be hired. This may present an 
administrative problem to the government, since a presidential decree requires 
that the Minister of Labor investigate all public service applicants for 
Communism before approving their appointment. 


Although all 161 sugar mills were grinding during the month, several of 
the smaller ones had finished their crop without fulfilling the quota 
originally set by the government or even equaling their 1956 production. 

This was because of bad weather conditions and would seem to indicate the 
possibility that the free crop for 1957 would not equal the original quota of 
5,150,000 long tons, or in any case would not surpass it, as some sectors had 
feared. 


Despite some fluctuation, the price for sugar bought by the U.S. 
remained fairly stable--it was 5.60¢ on March 2 and reached 5.70¢ on March 28 
(New York prices). World sugar prices dropped from 6.35¢ to 6¢ a pound f.o.b. 
Havana during the middle of the month but recovered and were quoted at 6.15¢ 
a pound on March 28. 


Despite these high prices and active buying, warnings came from the 
National Association of Mill Owners (Asociacién Nacional de Hacendados) to 
refrain from any substantial increase of plantings for the next crop in order 
to protect the country's economy from the type of overproduction which 
occurred in 1952 as a result of rising sugar prices caused by the Korean War. 
The Association requested the government to keep the present quota system in 
force. In similar vein, the U.S. Department of Agriculture also warned 
against overproduction. 


A three-year commercial agreement was signed by Cuba and West Germany 
on March 5 extending the provisions of the one signed in May, 1953. Germany 
will purchase 300,000 tons of Cuban sugar during the first year and 140,000 
tons the second and third years. Other products are also covered. Cuba in 
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turn will buy manufactured articles such as automobiles, precision instru- 
ments, and machinery. 


HAITI 


After a month of comparative normality following Haiti's February crises, 
the resignation of Provisional President Franck Sylvain's cabinet again dis- 
rupted Haitian government and politics. The resignation was demanded by 
various groups, including the presidential and senatorial candidates, heads 
of parties and associations, political organizations, and trade unions. It 
was felt that Sylvain and his cabinet favored Frangois Duvalier, one of the 
presidential candidates. In response to this situation, Sylvain called upon 
the groups to meet in order to ascertain "the wishes of the Haitian people" 
before his resignation became effective. He then declared that he still 
retained the right to veto "unsuitable" candidates. 


Sylvain's conference was boycotted, however, by presidential candidates 
Daniel Fignole, Clément Jumelle, Louis Dejoie and Julio Pierre Audain. The 
four held a conference of their own and drew up a letter in which they 
claimed that Sylvain had failed to maintain an impartial position in the 
elections and that even his cabinet was made up exclusively of Duvalier 
partisans. They agreed that another cabinet must be formed representing all 
political parties. Meanwhile at his own conference, Sylvain rejected their 
accusations. No agreement was reached, and on March 29 six of the presi- 
dential candidates united in their demand that Sylvain resign, threatening 
him with another general strike. On March 30, Sylvain announced that the 
Congress was dissolved. At the end of the month the country was again in 
turmoil. 


Sylvain's political conference had been another in his series of efforts 
to maintain stability in the restless country. Late in February he had seized 
all the property of Magloire, of members of his administration, and of 
others suspected of being involved in the corruption of the Magloire regime. 
He decreed that the government would administer the property until the courts 
decided how much was obtained illegally. This measure served somewhat to 
placate politicians who were stirring up strife by playing upon anti-Magloire 
feeling to win popularity. Nevertheless, conflict first arose between 
Sylvain and presidential candidates in mid-March when Jumelle accused Sylvain 
of using his influence in favor of Duvalier. Sylvain replied indirectly to 
these charges in a radio address on March 18, declaring that some candidates 
were planning to blame him if they were not elected. He also noted that the 
candidates were finding campaigning tougher and more expensive than they had 
expected and attributed this to the lack of party alliances. He repeated his 
promise to hold free and democratic elections on April 28. The registration 
of voters for the election began on March 25. 


During the month's campaigning, several candidates were cited as leading 
contenders. Among them was Duvalier, who has won favor as a follower of 
Dumarais Estimé, a former Haitian Minister of Health and now a symbol of the 
1946 Haitian social revolution. Duvalier was considered to be a little 
stronger than the other two leading candidates, Dejoie and Fignole. 
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Adding to the unsettled political atmosphere, there was a strike of 
Haitian American Sugar Company (HASCO) employees. It began on March 6, para- 
lyzing the operations of the plant in Chancerelles. Negotiations were being 
channelled through the Labor Department, the workers demanding a 35% pay raise. 
In the meantime, the Commerce Department and the Army have been handling sugar 
distribution. More political was the closing of the National Bank on March 11, 
when the directors resigned following the publication of results of an investi- 
gation. Sylvain had ordered it in response to pressure by the bank's employ- 
ees. Some 80% of these went on strike after ex-President Pierre-Louis refused 
to investigate their complaints. They had expressed their resentment of bank 
president Aimé's*political and business affiliation with the Magloire regime, 
and their dislike of his tendency to run the institution as a one-man show. 

The report of Sylvain's commission found that some of the strikers' charges 
were not unfounded, whereupon Aimé was asked to resign. Other members of the 
directorate, though cleared, also resigned to help Sylvain solve the crisis. 
Sylvain then appointed a new directorate with Silvere Pilie as president. 


Sylvain was not only confronted with these present problems of strife 
and strike but fell heir to a country whose public debt reached 323 million 
gourdes ($65 million) at the end of 1956. This debt became one of the hot 
election issues. Many Magloire opponents claimed that the debt was the 
result of mismanagement and corruption. They asserted that Haiti's entire 
future was mortgaged. Impartial observers regarded the situation as serious 
and noted that Haiti's present commitments have reached a level close to the 
country's borrowing capacity. They recommended a carefully planned and 
firmly executed austerity program. 


In an official analysis of Haiti's present situation, its public debt 
was broken down into different categories. Under economic development a 
debt of 181 million gourdes was listed. This included the cost of the 
Artibonite Valley project, the highway construction program, and the housing 
program. It was felt that some of the programs might be self-amortizing, but 
only on a long-term basis. In bonds and obligations of the National Treasury, 
the estimated debt was 138 million gourdes. The dilemma here was that the 
treasury notes were held by the National Bank, which serves also as the bank 
of issue and a commercial bank. The funds which were issued then by the 
government thereby depleted the funds needed for loans by the commercial 
section. Under miscellaneous, 3.66 million gourdes were listed. This in- 
cluded the expenditures of various government agencies in excess of their 
appropriations, and fees for contractual services and materials which were 
still unpaid. Creditors were demanding payment, since they themselves needed 
the money to meet their obligations. 


With Haiti's credit precarious at home and abroad, the analysis declared 
that the country's most immediate duty was to meet the debt service require- 
ments with its present revenues. Eighteen million gourdes out of a budget of 
130 million gourdes were marked for the public debt. Realizing the current 
economic crisis, the International Monetary Fund lent $1 million. Another 
loan had previously been granted by the Chase Manhattan Bank, and Sylvain 
asked that the payment on this loan be extended and that interest on this 
loan be consolidated with a further one. 


*Christian Aimé 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


U.S. investigations and congressional demands for solution of the disap- 
pearance of American pilot Gerald Lester Murphy (H.A.R., X: p. 75) entered 
an important new stage on March 17 with the U.S. State Department's rejection 
of the Dominican explanation. U.S. handwriting experts refused to agree that 
the handwriting in de la Maza's purported suicide note was genuine. Investi- 
gations also disproved the Dominican claims that Murphy had not known any 
influential Dominicans and that his salary had been his only income. In 
consideration of these factors, the Department urged the Dominican Republic 
to reopen the case. The F.B.I1., the New York City police, and the State 
Department continued to investigate Murphy's disappearance as well as that of 
Galindez. 


American newspapers, which had taken a keen interest in the case, 
heartily approved the State Department's step. The New York Times, which 
described the affair as one of the most extraordinary mysteries in Latin 
American history, editorialized that, while any connection between the 
Murphy and Galindez cases might be circumstantial, the Dominican Republic's 
explanation was too fantastic to be accepted. The Washington Post also 
approved the Department's steps but further suggested that a complete re- 
consideration of U.S. relations with the Dominican Republic be made if a 
satisfactory explanation were not soon forthcoming. 


Representative Charles 0. Porter of Oregon also welcomed the U.S. 
Government's action. Since his congressional speech in February, he had 
continued his efforts to bring about a complete reinvestigation of the case 
(H.A.R., X: p. 75). In a television appearance, he denounced the U.S. 
policy toward dictators whose only merit is anti-Communism. He pointed out 
that U.S. friendship with the Dominican Republic was weakening the U.S. 
psychological advantage in the cold war. Later, he blamed Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles for the State Department's inaction and claimed that 
Dulles was determined to pursue a friendly policy with Trujillo at any price. 
As the main speaker at a memorial service for Galindez on March 12, Porter 
suggested the appointment of a commission to investigate the disappearances 
of Galindez and Murphy. This commission, he said, could be made up of two 
Americans, two Dominicans, and one neutral member. 


Others who attended the memorial service in New York which marked the 
anniversary of Galindez' disappearance on March 12, 1956, were Angel del 
Rio, German Arciniegas, both of Columbia University, poet and writer Odén 
Betanzos Palacios, representing the Centro de Escritores y Poetas Ibero- 
americanos (CEPI), and Nicolas Silfa of the Dominican Revolutionary party. 
Similar services were held in Paris, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Montevideo, 
Caracas, Havana, Mexico, and London. In Paris, ex-President Eduardo Santos 
of Colombia described Galindez' book La Era de Trujillo as one of the most 
important to appear in Latin America in a century. In all these services, 
Galindez' reputation was firmly defended against Trujillo's attempts to 
besmirch it with accusations of Communism and embezzlement of Basque funds. 


Dominican reactions to the U.S. note, to Porter's accusations, and to 
the Life and Time articles were few. In the March 18 issue of Life, letters 
were published from Harry C. Klemfuss, director of the Dominican Republic's 
Information Center in New York, and from Arturo Espaillat, Dominican Consul 
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General in New York. Klemfuss defended Arturo Espaillat's character and 
stated that the Dominican Foreign Office had fully investigated the Murphy 
case. Espaillat's letter recalled the Dominican claim that only one half of 
the funds Galindez had collected for the Basque Government -in-Exile had been 
accounted for, and further pointed out that no flight plan was on file for 
Murphy's supposed flight to the Dominican Republic. Life replied briefly to 
these points. It stated that the head of the Basque Government had declared 
that Galindez had satisfactorily accounted for all the funds collected, and 
that very few checks were made on outbound flights from Florida. In direct 
relation to the Murphy case itself, Dominican courts declared Octavio de la 
Maza guilty of Murphy's murder and decreed that an indemnification of 
$50,000 be paid to the Murphy family. Payment was made by Antonio de la 
Maza, Octavio's brother. In Oregon, after some consideration, the Murphy 
family decided not to accept the check now. In the belief that their son 
might still be alive, they forwarded the check to the State Department to be 
held there until the case was solved. 


Other possibly pertinent developments included the recall of Ambassador 
Joaquin E. Salazar and of Minister Counselor Oscar G. Ginebra, and the 
resignation in New York of Trujillo's legal advisers, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., and Charles P. Clark. With the explosion of the Murphy case, Roosevelt 
and Clark announced the ending of their contract with Trujillo. The Domini- 
can Government, however, asserted that the contract had been rescinded since 
it was felt that their services were of little value. In Ciudad Trujillo, 
the Dominican Government earlier denied any connection between the recall of 
its diplomats and the Murphy mystery. The move was termed normal and routine. 


Possibly Ambassador Salazar's last official duty in the United States 
was to sign an agreement for the establishment of a long-distance Loran radar 
station at Cabo Francés Viejo. At a time when relations between the two 
countries were strained over the Murphy case, Salazar took this opportunity 
to stress the long-standing U.S.-Dominican tradition of friendship and 
collaboration. 


Despite the controversial issues being raised in New York and Washington, 
the only news in the republic itself concerned the elections scheduled for 
May 26. It was announced that President Héctor B. Trujillo would run again, 
and that Joaquin Balaguer would be the vice-presidential candidate. Elections 
were last held in May, 1952. 


PUERTO RICO 


"Puerto Rican Friendship Day" was celebrated on March 4 on the island 
and in Puerto Rican colonies in the United States. It marked the 40th anni- 
versary of the granting of U.S. citizenship to Puerto Ricans. During her 
South American tour, Dofia Felisa Rincén de Gautier, mayor of San Juan, stated 
that she considered New York City currently to be the largest single center 
of Puerto Ricans, with 700,000 Puerto Ricans to San Juan's 600,000. (Earlier 
estimates have not exceeded 550,000.) On the average, about 32,000 migrate 
yearly to New York City. Because of their citizenship and consequent 
availability as a labor pool, between 25,000 and 35,000 more Puerto Rican 
farm workers will be flown in to help with harvests in the U.S. this season. 
The first of 1957's migrant farm laborers from Puerto Rico began work in New 
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Jersey in March. Some of these laborers will try to find permanent employment 
in the U.S., but the vast majority have always returned to the island when 
cold weather comes in September (even if their contracts run until October). 
By mid-April three to four plane-loads of migrant farm workers will be flown 
in daily. 


The airlines handle 99% of the travel between the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 
It was therefore not surprising that the island government should ask the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for increased air service. The request was that 
franchises be granted to two more companies; eight had petitioned for certifi- 
cates last fall. Eastern Air Lines and Pan American World Airways are the 
only carriers at this time, and nonstop flights are scheduled only to Miami 
and New York. These two companies maintained that they could expand their 
service sufficiently to meet the need despite current delays of 18 days for 
reservations. However, the C.A.B. certified for five years Capital Airlines 
(which proposes to use its jet-propelled "Comets" on this run) to connect 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington with San Juan, and for three years, 
non-scheduled operators Trans Caribbean Airways. This marked the first time 

a non-scheduled company was certified by C.A.B. as a scheduled airline for a 
long-distance passenger service. Eastern Air Lines' route between San Juan 
and New York was permanently confirmed, and the San Juan-Miami route was 
extended to Atlanta and Chicago. ~ 


The majority Partido Popular Democratico (P.P.D.) declared adequate 
housing for the island's 2.3 millions to be an urgent necessity. Studies 

were in progress by both the local and federal governments on the construction 
of houses costing between $3,500 and $6,000 each, to be financed by the 
government and sold on the installment plan. It was announced that $136 mil- 
lion would be invested in private dwellings this year in 30 new urban areas. 
Of these, 27 are in the San Juan area, and the others in Ponce and Caguas. 

One housing project which was completed in March featured "efficiency apart- 
ments'' on the ground floor for elderly people living alone; hitherto housing 
had concentrated on family units. The P.P.D. proposed to the Legislative 

: Assembly that renters in federally-owned multiple dwelling units have the 

; opportunity to buy their houses. The opposition parties insisted that the 

: : insular government should also put up its own properties for sale to the oc- 
cupants. In New York a proposed bill concerning rental properties would 

: affect thousands of Puerto Ricans. Too many landlords have overlooked the 

‘ current standards of housing in the 72nd Street to 96th Street area where 

most Puerto Ricans live. 


Luis Mufioz Marin's government has been proud of its reputation for a 

: thorough auditing of public funds, and of its strict standards of morality 

q and honesty in public administration. Complaints meet with prompt government 

j investigation. The 54 charges listed against César Clavell, former director 

of the Program for the Elimination of Ticks, under the Department of Agri- 

i culture and Commerce, were considered and dismissed by a 12-man jury. He had 
been charged with padding the payrolls with sinecurists. Still another 
investigation was requested by the Puerto Rican Association of Teachers, who 
formulated accusations against Chancellor Jaime Benitez of the University of 
Puerto Rico of committing arbitrary and illegal acts. This move was related 
to the problems that caused the resignation of Secretary of Education 
Villaronga (H.A.R., X: p. 76). A resolution calling for an investigation of 

the accusations and a study of the present statutes of the university was 
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presented to the Senate by members of the Independence party (PIP). At the 
same time, many U.P.R. students sent messages of tribute to Rector Benitez on 
the occasion of the University's 54th anniversary. 


Peter B. Bart of the Wall Street Journal stressed some woes of Puerto 
Rico's industrialization program. He pointed out that 25% of the companies 
which came to the island since Operation Bootstrap began in 1948 have given 
up, and that another 50% of the small industries (of less than $250,000 capi- 
tal) are unprofitable. The usual problems cited were miscalculations in 
both the timing and costs of transportation, and U.S. union and industrial 
pressure to raise minimum wages, so that the labor cost differential was 
lessened. Even the tax holiday of 10 years will be coming to an end soon for 
the earliest arrivals. Nevertheless, the Economic Development Administration 
is still optimistic because, although some needlework and textile companies 
have closed, their loss will be more than offset by industrial firms like 
General Electric, Remington Rand, American Can, and Union Carbide and Carbon 
which have just moved in. Moreover, the two oil refineries give hope of 
creating a complex of petro-chemical industries. Average unemployment 
figures remain at about 80,000, although in the past decade 35,000 new jobs 
have been created by Operation Bootstrap, and the per capita income has risen 
from $285 to $442. With the current poor tobacco and coffee crops resulting 
from hurricane damage, and the labor-management problems causing a slow start 
in the sugar harvest, it seems safe to assume that in 1957, as in 1956, the 
income from manufacturing will again top that from agriculture. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The news from Venezuela in March was filled with statistics highlighting 
its continuing economic growth. Exports reached $1,700 million in the first 
10 months of 1956 as compared with $1,600 million in the same period of 1955; 
imports also increased to a high of $833 million from January to October 1956, 
a 17% increase over the 1955 period. Trade with the United States reached 
the record total of $693 million in exports, which was 19% more than the 1955 
export figures, and $643 million in imports, which was a 15% increase over 

the previous year. Foreign investments at the end of 1956 amounted to 
12,366.7 million bolivares, the United States furnishing 63.7%, Holland 23.4%, 
and the United Kingdom 10%. Of the grand total, oil investments comprised 
10,656 million bolivares, mining 887.4 million, and industries 412 million. 
Creole Petroleum, with investments of over $1,250 million, was the largest 
single private U.S. investor in a foreign country. Treasury reserve funds 
grew to a record 1,315 million bolfvares by December 31, 1956. In the period 
July-December, 1956, revenues totaled 2,619 million bolivares, while dis- 
bursements were 1,929 million bolivares, resulting in a surplus of 689 mil- 
lion bolfvares which was added to reserve funds. Banks kept pace with 
Venezuelan growth. During March the Banco Metropolitano increased its 
capitalization by 15 million to a total of 40 million bolivares. The of- 
ficial Development Corporation planned to complete its system of regional 
development banks with the opening in April of the Zulia Regional Development 
Bank in Maracaibo, with a capitalization of 10 million bolivares, and the 
completion of the Aragua Bank in Eastern Venezuela. 
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Venezuelan Government oil income, basis of the national economy, topped 
$687 million during 1956. Oil production increased from 2.4 million barrels 
per day to 2.8 million, a 14% gain over 1955. The leading Venezuelan pro- 
ducer, Creole, doubled its 1955 capital expenditures and earned more than 
1,000 million bolivares (about $336 million) net, paying the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment an approximately equal sum in taxes and royalties. Creole president 
Harold W. Haight announced that the Board of Directors had declared a dividend 
of $0.85 per share payable March 11. Dividends at the close of 1956 were 
$0.75 per quarter. Creole's 1956 production reached 1,080,000 barrels daily, 
and continued rising to a new high of 1,215,165 barrels daily in February, 
1957. Venezuelan Petroleum Company, controlled by Sinclair Oil, topped 
$9 million in net gains during the year, compared with $5 million in 1955. 

The gain was mainly due to increased crude oil production in the Santa Barbara 
fields. 


Biggest oil news was the announcement of preparations for the granting 
of new oil concessions approximately equal to the million acres granted 
between July and September of 1956. By leasing tracts in Zulia, Barinas, 
Apure, Monagas, and the Gulf of Paria (offshore), the government expected to 
earn between $400 and $500 million in rights paid by oil companies. Creole 
immediately applied for over 140,000 hectares (350,000 acres) in Monagas, 
Sucre, and Barinas. Venezuelan Sun Oil petitioned for 25,000 acres for 
exploitation in the Lake Maracaibo area, and another 25,000 acres in Apure 
state near the Colombian border. Kingmill Oil Co., a new U.S. independent 
company, requested 50,000 acres in Barinas and 25,000 acres in Zulia. These 
bids were published in the official gazette, which is tantamount to eventual 
acceptance of the bids once the legal requisites are fulfilled. Conditions 
were similar to the 1956 provisions. Concessions granted to Star Oil Co. 
late in 1956 were cancelled by the government which said Star had failed to 
pay for the grants. Petrovica, a one-year-old Venezuelan stock company, was 
granted its first concession - 80,000 hectares near Lake Maracaibo and 
40,000 hectares in border concessions in the Colén area of Zulia. The 
company paid $201 million for the concessions and planned to invest $50-$75 
million immediately in order to start offshore drilling before the end of 
1957. The company will work with U.S. technicians and equipment and has the 
amazing potential of one million barrels daily in three years, geologists 
say, if it is properly developed. 


Shell Oil announced it would make $190 million in capital investments 
during 1957, most of which would go to enlarge Punta Cardén refinery. This 
was a $30 million increase over the 1956 budget. On the exploration front, 
Creole announced discoveries in the Orinoco delta region in Eastern Venezuela 
which may be of great importance. Oil was found in quantity at depths of 
less than 300 feet in an area between Barrancas and Tucupita. With the com- 
pletion of the Barinas-Puerto Cabello crude line in 1958, Venezuela will open 
its third producing area. The 21ll-mile, 20-inch pipeline will have a daily 
capacity of 100,000 barrels and is being built by Socony, Mobil, and Sinclair. 
Construction on South America's biggest natural gas pipeline was planned to 
begin this year. It will be called the Anaco-Caracas line and include a 
distribution system for Caracas. Petrogas S.A. received the contract for the 
207-mile pipeline, which was expected to cost $21 million. 


Encouraged by prosperty, Venezuelan officials considered new resources 
to develop and new areas to populate. Minister of Mines and Fuels Edmundo 
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Luongo Cabello estimated the gold content in the Callao mines in southern 
Bolivar state at 820,550 tons of ore containing 10.7 million grams of the 
mineral. Observers believed that the rehabilitation of the rubber industry 

in the selva of Guayana, Amazonas Territory, Anzodtegui and Gudrico would 
encourage immigration to those areas. The Ministry of Mines and Fuels also 
announced that Venezuelan iron ore production in 1956 reached a total of 

11 million metric tons, compared with 8. million metric tons in 1955. Cement 
production was expected to reach 1.7 million tons in 1957, which was 300,000 
tons more than 1956 production of 1.4 million. 


A spirit of international co-operation and good will permeated official 
actions during the month. Minister of Communications Luis Felipe Llovera 
P4ez and his 14-member commission concluded a three-week tour of Japan. The 
group spoke with Japanese commercial and industrial leaders and studied 
Japan's progress in the communications field. Before leaving, Llovera Pdez 
said that his mission had paved the way for a forthcoming visit of a Japanese 
trade mission to Venezuela and the possible visit of Japanese industrial and 
farm experts. A Venezuelan mission also visited Ecuador. The technicians of 
the mission were divided into subcommissions that covered the whole country 
studying proposed public works projects. Venezuela offered Ecuador a loan of 
$37 million to help finance the development of Rio Portoviejo, Puerto Manto, 
and jungle roads. Maria Eugenia Rojas de Moreno Diaz, daughter of Colombia's 
President Rojas Pinilla and a social welfare leader in Bogota, accepted 
President Marcos Pérez Jiménez' invitation to visit Caracas and attend a 
welfare conference which opened on March 30. Caracas was also host during 
March to the Second Festival of Latin-American Music. The festival featured 
$20,000 in prizes for new musical compositions and brought the composers of 


the 44 prize-winning selections played at the festival to Caracas for the two 
weeks festivities. 


This spirit of good will apparently did not influence the relations 
between Venezuela and Argentina's ex-dictator. Perén was not enjoying the 
privileges attributed to him by his followers; his secretary, Rodolfo Martinez, 
was arrested in Caracas for assaulting an Argentine citizen in a night club. 
The reluctance of Pablo Vicente, Perdén's aide, to comment upon Argentine 
accusations against Perén seemed to indicate that the Venezuelan Government 

had taken measures to curb the public statements of both Vicente and Perén. 
Pressure mounted in influential circles to expel Perdén after El Universal of 
Caracas accused him of conspiring against the Argentine Government. This 
followed new Argentine accusations that Perén was plotting an invasion of 
Argentina from the five surrounding countries. Perdén retorted that the 
sabotage was directed by a secret Peronista band and that Aramburu would not 
retain his position for long. 


Worth noting was an article in Humanismo for September-October, 1956 by 
Harvey O'Connor, entitled "Planificacioén a la Creole." In it O'Connor 
pointed out fallacies which he saw in the National Planning Association 
booklet of December, 1955, The Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela. 
O'Connor noted that although the oil worker is paid more than other Latin 
American workers, the cost of living is higher in Venezuela than in any other 
Latin American country. He said it does not necessarily follow that what is 
good for Creole is good for Venezuela and vice versa. In Humanismo for 
March, 1957 appeared another article by O'Connor, "Petrdéleo y Dictadura en 
Venezuela." He claimed that the Venezuelan program of “sowing the petroleum" 


(i.e., reinvesting oil revenues in public works programs) results only in 
enriching the military bureaucracy, while the poor remain mostly in misery. 


COLOMBIA 


The major political news in March continued to be the fight between the 
autocracy of the armed forces and the gradually reviving and maturing 147- 
year-old tradition of civilian democracy. Observers recalled that from 1810 
to 1957 Colombia had few dictatorships, and they were brief. Attention 
continued to be focused on Rojas Pinilla's efforts to remain in power. To 
accompany the proposal by the Minister of War General Gabriel Paris favoring 
Rojas Pinilla's re-election, an "inspired" plebiscite was to be contrived to 
give this measure a stamp of popular approval. 


In view of the fact that the Constituent Assembly (which was imposed by 
former dictator Laureano Gémez) harbored a strong opposition of almost half 
its members, the President was authorized in 1956 to add 25 additional 
members. This authorization having been effected, the Assembly adjourned at 
the end of 1956. Rumors of an executive decree to dissolve the Assembly were 
followed by the resignation of the Minister of Interior José Enrique Arboleda 
Valencia, who became Ambassador to the United Nations. It was then decided 
that the Constituent Assembly would meet in order to dissolve itself. This 
meeting took place on March 20. Replacing Mariano Ospina Pérez as chairman 
was Lucio Pabén Nufiez, Minister of Education and War under Laureano Gdémez, 
collaborator in the coup d'état which defeated Gémez, Minister of Interior 
under Rojas Pinilla until the last cabinet crisis, author of the proposed 
Third Force, promoter of a constitutional plan which follows the lines of the 
Portuguese corporative system, and head of the pro-government Conservatives. 


The dissolution of the Assembly, set for April 10, was passed by a 
majority vote--the opposition not participating. Plans were being made to 
organize a new Constituent Assembly through the municipal councils which the 
government has appointed to replace those which had been duly elected. 


The President continued to give his usual speeches in which he accused 
the old political party leaders of having caused all the country's troubles. 
He declared that his mission was supported by "Divine Providence" and that 
it was the latter and not the political leaders whom he consults in naming 
his ministers, and conversely, that the opposition was in league with the 
Devil. He also claimed that he is the defender of Catholic solidarity in 
Colombia. 


In order to attend the rally which was held for the President at 
Girardot (a traditionally Liberal and democratic city) busloads of farmers 
were brdught from neighboring cities. On the return journey, one of these 
buses crashed over an embankment, and fourteen ,assengers were killed. 


These events have provoked a public reaction centered in a democratic 
group led by ex-President Alberto Lleras Camargo, Liberal party leader, and 
Guillermo Ledén Valencia, head of that section of the Conservative party which 
is opposed to the rule of the armed forces. This coalition, in a manifesto 
to the country, asked for free and honest elections and the recognition of a 
candidate of Conservative origin to put an end to the fights between the 
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parties, and one who would induce permanent co-operation among all forces and 
factions. The manifesto called on the armed forces to reflect on the grave 
wrong which was being committed against them and the nation. It also an- 
nounced that a commission of lawyers from both parties would try to find a way 
to return "to the legal order which today lies buried under a chaos of 
decrees, improvised and contradictory acts, and fanciful resolutions." 


Censorship, which has been vacillating between eased and rigid enforce- 
ment, remained in force. From the official newspapers came "inspired" 
articles supporting Rojas Pinilla's re-election from all parts of the country, 
while those papers containing democratic views had to circulate in loose 
mimeographed sheets. In the latter, the names of the ex-Presidents and 
distinguished citizens from all regions of Colombia were signed to frank demo- 
cratic declarations. The censors allowed the opposition's manifesto to be 
read over one radio station, but a reading was not allowed in the National 
Constituent Assembly meeting of March 20. 


Despite agitation and fears of inevitable trouble, Colombia was enjoying 
comparative peace throughout most of the country. The only serious unrest 
was in Tolima near the site of the government's heaviest armed concentration. 
The opposition was enlisting forces of strong moral and intellectual charac- 
ter to counteract the Army. The Catholic Church, whose political and 
religious influence is so all-powerful, showed signs of disagreement with the 
government. The bishop of Tolima, acting as spokesman for the Church, criti- 


cized the manner in which the pacification of the country is being carried 
out. 


The present fight between the military forces and the opposing coalition 
was being closely followed in the foreign press, with marked sympathy shown 
toward Colombian democracy, most specifically in the New York Times and 

Excelsior of Mexico. 


Eduardo Santos (whose letter to the leaders of the patriotic movement 
called for Colombia's urgent return to a constitutional path) delivered a 
speech in Paris before the International Diplomatic Academy, where he summa- 
rized the present world situation. He lamented that the democracies in Latin 
America do not have proper support from the Western powers, and that the 

United Nations is not an expression of the will of the people but of the 

governments represented. 


Paralleling political activities, the economic plan of Finance Minister 
Luis Morales Gémez continued to struggle for survival. Several U.S. finan- 
cial commentators declared that the arrangement of the commercial debt was 
still in the theoreticalstage insofar as the effective payments of 60% of it 
are concerned. The only apparent concrete fact at the end of March was that 
the Schroder Trust Co. had been named fiscal agent of the Banco de la 
Repiblica and would act as intermediary in making the payments. César Tulio 
Delgado, Colombian Ambassador to the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) 
was interviewed in this regard when visiting Stanford University and declared 
that the 60% payment was deposited in U.S. banks by the Minister of Finance. 


The peso began to drop again, fluctuating between 6 and 7 to the dollar 
and was quoted at 6.77 to the dollar at the end of March. According to the 
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Finance Minister, the decline was due to speculation, but other sources 
maintained that, on account of the present precarious political situation, 
there was no feeling of confidence to support the government's financial 
plans and to stop the flight of capital which since 1948 has been seeking 
refuge in foreign banks. As a means of controlling this flight, various in- 
ducements have been offered to capital which returned to the country. The 
authorities state that many foreign companies are investing in Colombia, but 
the peso, which has become the thermometer of the economic situation, indi- 
cated that the influx of money is not sufficient to counterbalance, along 
with the natural development of the country, the tendency toward flight. 


In spite of this picture of instability and unrest, the country con- 
tinues to progress. The iron and steel mill at Paz del Rio was to acquire a 
new blast furnace which reportedly would produce 800 tons of pig iron daily, 
and various improvements were to be made in the coal, oil refining, and 
sheet metal industries. A 10-million-peso company made up of 40% national 
capital and 60% German capital, was formed to develop an aluminum industry. 
The Cauca Valley has started work in its coal mines and already has exported 
10,000 tons. At the same time, the demand for Colombian articles has 
increased in Central and South American countries, specifically for tropical 
clothing, pharmaceutical products, construction materials, and metal furni- 
ture. Coffee exports, according to the magazine Economia Colombiana, totaled 
more than one-half million sacks monthly to Europe. Fifty per cent of it was 
exported to Germany, 25% to Sweden, and the remainder to Italy, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Denmark, England, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Hungary, and 
Austria. However, about 80% of the annual harvest is still consumed in the 
United States, which imports more than 5 million sacks, presently quoted at 
72¢ a pound and with no price decrease in sight. 


Airlines which operate in Colombia have begun a division of international 
services, the principal routes being to Miami, New Orleans, and Bolivia. 
Among the conferences announced was one of the banking technicians of Latin 
America to take place in Bogota, and a national congress of electrification | 
scheduled for Medellin. Personalities in the news included Spanish Franquista 
writer José Maria Pemd4n, who visited Colombia during March. Luis Ignacio 
Andrade, who was the right arm of ex-dictator Laureano Gdémez and Minister of 
State in the former regime when official violence was at its worst, retired 
as a member of the Constituent Assembly to enter a monastery near Bogotd. He 
expected to go to Rome soon to train as a missionary. 


ECUADOR 


Minister of Interior Enrique Arroyo Delgado explained at a press confer- 
ence that three former high officials of the Velasco Ibarra government who 
had been arrested were being held for violations of the law andnot for political 
reasons. Manuel Araujo Hidalgo, ex-Secretary General, Pedro Concha Enrf{quez, 
former Minister of the Interior, and Rodrfguez Alvarez Sal, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, all officials under Velasco Ibarra, were arrested on 
February 26, charged with the assault on newspaperman Alejandro Carrién in 
April, 1955 (H.A.R., IX: p. 174). Luis Proafio, Chief of the Security Police, 
obtained a signed confession from Alejandro Noboa and Angel Gémez, ex-Secret 
Police agents, in which they stated they had assaulted Carrién on orders from 
the three high officials. Both men later testified they were paid 1,000 sucres 
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apiece, as well as protection from police authorities for the job, and later 
were given Colombian pesos so they could escape to Colombia. Carridén was 
allegedly abducted from his home and severely beaten in a lonely spot by the 
two agents. 


Gustavo Vela Herbas, a national police official, declared before the 
judge hearing the Carrién case that ex-President Velasco Ibarra had protected 
both Noboa and Gémez after their assault on Carrién. According to both men, 
Velasco Ibarra ordered former Police Chief Cristdébal Saa not to allow either 
of the assailants to be prosecuted. Vela Herbas revealed that some time 
after the assault, the court asked for custody of the assailants but was 
turned down as a result of Velasco Ibarra's orders. 


Meanwhile Velasco Ibarra denied charges made against him and his former 
ministers, and stated that neither he nor his government had anything to do 
with the beating of Carrién. The ex-President added that these accusations 
were political. Velasco Ibarra asserted that just as the Velasquista party 
was now the target for political persecution, other parties who disagree 
with Conservatism would later be persecuted. Velasco Ibarra nevertheless 
admitted that he prohibited Police Chief Saa from handing the two assailants 
over to the court. 


Through publication in the official gazette, the Ecuadorean Government 
finally formalized its adherence to the Santiago Pact on Maritime Zones, 
signed in August, 1952 by Ecuador, Chile, and Peru. It proclaimed sover- 
eignty over waters for 200 miles offshore. 


The latest saga in railroad building was finished during March with the 
driving of the last spike on the $20 million Quito-San Lorenzo line, which 
will connect Ecuador's capital with its northernmost Pacific Coast port. The 
completion of the 230-mile line brings to realization a 40-year effort by 
Ecuadorean planners. The railroad opens up world markets for nearly two mil- 
lion acres of fertile agricultural lands in Imbabura and Esmeraldas provinces. 
The line is expected to reinforce Ecuador's position as one of the world's 
leading banana growers and exporters. New opportunities for capital invest- 
ment by foreign enterprises in roadbuilding, mining, farming, lumbering, 
power development, and other pursuits are expected to open up as a result. 
Five diesel electric locomotives have been ordered from France for the line; 
two of the locomotives are scheduled to be shipped within a few weeks. 


Finance Minister Federico Intriago Arrata has revealed that, as part of 
a drive to improve the country's investment climate, the government may soon 
authorize the nation's banks to trade the sucre freely. The freeing of the 
sucre would be another proof of Ecuador's current prosperity. During 1956, 
the Central Bank's foreign exchange reserves increased by 41 million sucres 
to 419 million on December 31, as compared with 351 million on the same date 
a year before. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


The Peruvian political scene during March was tranquil as the government 
continued to emphasize a program of domestic harmony and economic development. 
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The Cerro de Pasco Corporation, currently the largest mining concern in Peru, 
recently put into operation a $25 million hydroelectric plant at Yaupi Bajo 
in the eastern Andean foothills. This utilization of the Paucartambo River 
will furnish sufficient power to permit a potential doubling of Cerro de 
Pasco's zinc refining capacity to 240 tons a day. 


Following the inauguration, Robert Koenig, Cerro de Pasco president, 
announced that his corporation was currently investigating the possibility of 
establishing an aluminum refinery at Paracas. The corporation obtained a 
concession to survey the nearby Mantaro River as a potential source of hydro- 
electric power for the proposed refinery. Koenig estimated that such a 
project would involve the investment of approximately $200 million. The 
announcement, which was widely acclaimed in Peru, surprised many in view of 
the fact that Peru is not noted for its bauxite deposits. Cerro de Pasco 
officials stated that the bauxite ore would be imported from "various 
sources."' A further announcement stated that the corporation intends to 
begin petroleum exploration in Peru. The petroleum division of the Develop- 
ment Ministry said it had granted the Cerro de Pasco Petroieum Corporation 
the right to apply for oil concessions. 


Following 12 years of relatively fruitless exploration in the Peruvian 
Amazon area, the Compafiia Peruana de Petréleo "El Oriente" brought in its 
first producing well. The well is located approximately 200 air miles north 
of the only other producing field in the Peruvian Amazon, the Ganso Azul. 
According to reports, the well is producing 500 barrels of good quality oil a 
day. Although El Oriente is now associated with German interests, it is 
mostly owned by Peruvians. This discovery may speed up exploration in an 
area in which 15 companies, both foreign and national, now hold concessions. 


The Lima Rubber Company, affiliated with the International B. F. Goodrich 
Company, was recently inaugurated. The company was formed with Peruvian and 
U.S. capital and will produce 300 tires daily. New rubber comes from eastern 
Peru and is being purchased from the Banco de Fomento Agropecuario, which 
delivers it to the plant. The same bank received a $5 million loan from the 
World Bank to assist it to continue its long-term lending program for agri- 
cultural development. Much of the sum is to be used to purchase mechanized 
farm equipment for the lands to be irrigated by the Piura project (H.A.R., 

X: p. 85). Continued expansion of agriculture is necessary to keep pace 
with Peru's growing population and economy. 


Another manifestation of the upsurge of the economy is the cement manu- 
facturing industry, which may double production during the current year. 
Three new plants are scheduled to commence operations during 1957. These new 
plants are located at Pacasmayo and Chiclayo in northern Peru, and at Julieta 
in the south. “ 


Negotiations are being conducted with the U.S. Maritime Commission regard- 
ing the purchase of eight 10,000-ton cargo ships from the U.S. "mothball" 
fleet. U.S. congressional approval will be necessary in order to complete the 
sale of the "Victory" type vessels, whose value has been estimated at $6 mil- 
lion. Should the sale be concluded, Vice-President Luis Gallo Porras said 
Peru's merchant fleet tonnage would double. The acquisition of these vessels 
would permit Peru to transport approximately 16% of its total import-export 
tonnage. 
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Aurelio Miré Quesada's resignation as president of the University of San 
Marcos caused a considerable stir in other than educational circles. Widely 
acclaimed as Lima's dean of letters, Aurelio Miré Quesada said he resigned as 
a result of increased political activity in the university and proportionally 
decreased academic effort. Lima's El Comercio (which his family controls) 
immediately sided with Miré Quesada, blasting those students and professors 
who were using the historic institution as a political steppingstone. 


Fernando Berckemeyer, Ambassador to Washington, formally complained to 
the State Department that U.S. surplus cotton is posing a major threat to 
Peruvian cotton export markets. U.S. "dumping" of the presently accumulated 
250,000 bales of long-staple cotton would be a blow to the Peruvian economy, 
which depends heavily on the export of cotton. The Ambassador also affirmed 
Peru's continued cooperation in inter-American defense in answer to a report 
by Senators Mike Mansfield and Bourke Hickenlooper concerning "tension" 
they had observed during their recent visit to South America. 


Organized labor appears much happier with the lenient regime of Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado and seems on its way toward consolidating its position in 
the national political scene through the Peruvian Confederation of Labor 
(C.T.P.). During the era of Manuel Odria, labor's position was consistently 
undermined, and hostility between the government and the workers reached its 
peak with the March, 1950 murder of Luis Negreiros, secretary of the C.T.P. 
Although recent strikes among the textile workers and the usually dissatis- 
fied streetcar operators were successfully mediated, labor still faces many 
problems. Many of the most powerful foreign mining concerns tend to regard 
labor unions suspiciously and have attempted to stall the formation of trade 
unions. However, businessmen agree that to charge that the foreign capital- 
ist is completely at fault in impeding the formation of unions would be to 
present only one side of a complex problem. The great majority of the 
workers involved in the mining industry are illiterate peopie of Quechua and 
Aymara stock, long victims of abuse and exploitation. These Indians, in many 
instances, are as suspicious of union spokesmen as they are of foreign 
whites. Although it is expected that in return for the support of the 
C.T.P. in the 1956 elections President Prado will accede to some demands, it 
is unlikely that many legalistic checks upon labor will be soon eliminated 
because of the current program for rapid economic development. 


Peru became the latest country in South American to abolish visas for 
U.S. tourists. A $2 tourist card, valid for a 90-day visit, may now be 

obtained from transportation companies. Still necessary are a U.S. passport 
and a smallpox vaccination certificate. 


BOLIVIA 


March brought Bolivia continued unrest and a series of strikes. A plot 
organized by the Falangistas and Communists against the government was un- 
covered. Members of the Teachers Union were also accused of plotting along 
the same lines as the Falangistas and Communists. The whole purpose of both 
plots was said to be to assault the policy of stabilization as the first move 
to reduce the country to a state of anarchy. Arrests of the leaders were 
made all over Bolivia. The Ministry of Education ordered the postponement of 
the school term indefinitely as a result of the teachers' threat to strike on 
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the first day of the new term. The Teachers Union has been in conflict with th 
the government, and at its headquarters in Sucre many arrests of teachers si 
were made on charges of developing the subversive plan. The Urban Teachers re 
Association denied any part in the activities, but the Rural Teachers Associ- wo 
ation openly supported the union. The position of the High School Teachers tr 
Union was unknown. 
Some of the leaders of the Bank Employees Union, now on strike, were Ti 
arrested along with the teachers. Their identity and number were undisclosed. de 
The striking bank employees and the closed banks further confused the already ca 
dangerous monetary situation. at 
Pe 
The bulk of the working class did not rebel against its leaders but be 
threatened to call a general hunger strike which might force the striking Ch 
bank employees and teachers to change their plans. President Siles Zuazo, tu 
who went on a hunger strike in December, was advised by labor leader Juan as 
Lechin to call a gigantic hunger strike throughout the country which might 
produce changes of policy by all groups. 
There was a brief revolt in Guaracasa, Chuquisaca department, in which 
several landholders beheaded four peasant labor union leaders after declaring 
them Communists. Siles Zuazo announced that agrarian reforms had not been th 
forgotten and that during January and February 1,000 titles to land were dis- to 
tributed. He also confirmed that the assassins of the four farm workers had ce 
been captured and would receive maximum penalties. 16 
Ch 
The President granted a two-hour audience to mining leaders. He told bl 
them that he had great hopes that this period of austerity and sacrifice 
would soon come to an end and explained that the very basis of the monetary 
stabilization plan was the nationalization of the mines. He disclosed that lo 
part of the groundwork for the plan consisted of determining: first, the (Fl 
amount of money needed to exploit the mines; second, the percentage the mines pai 
should pay in royalties; third, the amount to be retained for indemnification of 
payments to the mining firms; and finally, the margin of profit the workers se 
should be allowed to share. in 
United States Republican Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper and Democratic 
Senator Mike Mansfield denounced the present way in which emergency food- tw 
stuffs are provided, accusing Bolivia of reselling the commodities to Peru Mot 
and thereby getting "unexpected gains."' They sympathized with the humani- an 
tarian purpose of the program, but asserted that Bolivia has depended too pa: 
greatly on it. They pointed out that the amount of help has increased each a s 
; year, and that this help has become too permanent. President Siles Zuazo, fre 
on the other hand, stated in an address given before U.S. Ambassador Gerald Ch: 
’ A. Drew and some 200 American residents attending the monthly luncheon of the le! 
American colony that Bolivia will need U.S. economic aid for four years more pai 
before it will be able to achieve national progress of its own. Siles Zuazo wil 
said Foreign Minister Manuel Barau and Ambassador Drew are studying a joint mo 
plan for broadening U.S. assistance, which comprises private investments, pal 
settlement of Bolivia's foreign indebtedness, and completion of economic mos 
development plans already under way. was 
col 
There were two cabinet resignations during March. Interior Minister Lil 


Roberto Méndez Tejada and Education Minister Carlos Morales, both members of 


i 
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the National Revolution Movement (M.N.R.), resigned, the former at the in- 
sistence of President Siles Zuazo. The new education minister will have to 
resolve the problem of starting the new scholastic year. In the diplomatic 


world, Philip W. Bonsal, present U.S. Ambassador to Colombia, was to be 
transferred to Bolivia. 


Bolivia and Peru signed the agreement for the use of the waters of Lake 
Titicaca for irrigation and generation of power. The Foreign Ministry 
declared that exiled Peronistas living in Bolivia are not carrying on politi- 
cal activities in Bolivian territory. However, as a result of the recent 
attack made on the Secretary of the Argentine Embassy in La Paz, several 
Peronistas living in the capital were ordered to move to the provinces 
because they were under suspicion. Sixteen Bolivian citizens crossed the 
Chilean border and asked for political asylum. The Chilean border guards 
turned them over to Bolivian police at the border post of Charana, Bolivia, 
as they lacked the necessary immigration papers. 


CHILE 


Results of the March 3 elections, which renewed the entire membership of 
the Chamber of Deputies and half that of the Senate, showed a definite swing 
to the center. The anti-Ib4fiez Radical party, which can be described as 
centrist, won 36 seats in the lower chamber; this was a significant gain of 
16 seats in the 147-member house. The shift made the Radicals, who ruled 
Chile until President Carlos Ib4fiez' election in 1952, the largest single 
bloc in the Chamber. 


The President, as well as the leftist elements, appeared to have suffered 
losses in the elections. The leftist bloc known as the Popular Action Front 
(FRAP), which includes Communists who are legally prohibited from forming a 
party of their own, lost 16 seats, retaining only 21 out of the previous total 
of 37. It had been the dominant group in the Chamber. Only 11 places were 


secured by the Agrarian Laborites (Ib4fiez' supporters), as against 23 seats 
in the previous house. 


The senatorial returns solidly strengthened the positions of at least 
two aspirants for the September, 1958 presidential race: Eduardo Frei 
Montalvo, head of the Social Christian or Falange party; and Jorge Alessandri, 
an independent backed by right-wing Liberals, who is also the son of Chile's 
past President, Arturo Alessandri. Jorge's younger brother Fernando is already 
a senator from Tarapacdé. Both Frei and Jorge Alessandri were elected senators 
from the populous Santiago region. Frei especially has attracted many 

Chileans through his philosophy of social improvement, which avoids extreme 
left-wing theories. His Falange party, often erroneously confused with the 
party of the same name in Spain, is slightly left-of-center at present, and 
will reportedly soon be reorganized into a full-fledged Christain Democratic 
movement on the West German or Italian model. It would be the first such 

party in Latin America on a large scale. Frei and his party recorded the 

most spectacular electoral victory; the party's representation in the chamber 
was raised from 5 to 16, while Frei received the largest vote (60,000) ac- 
corded any senatorial candidate in Santiago. Rightist parties such as the 
Liberals and United Conservatives also improved their standings, but they 
remain uncertain allies of Ib4fiez. 
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The campaign also produced something of a political phenomenon in the 
election of Antonio Zamorano of the FRAP. A former parish priest who was 
unfrocked by Bishop Bernardino Berrios for disobedience in conducting a 
bitter social fight on behalf of the poor against the wealthy landowners of 
Aconcagua province, he was elected a deputy from populous Valparafso 
province. He did not attack the Church, nor advocate either Socialism or 
Communism, and spent not a cent for campaign literature. 


Before the election, President Ib4fiez had declared that it would serve 
as a virtual plebiscite on his tough anti-inflationary program based on the 
Klein-Saks austerity recommendations. From the composition of the new 
congress, however, it appears that Ib4fiez will have difficulties in proceed- 
ing further against inflation. Some 900,000 Chileans voted out of the total 
population of 6,500,000. Following the election, President Ib4fiez accepted 
the resignation of his Minister of Economy and Commerce, Alejandro Lajo. 
Lajo was succeeded by Francisco Bérquez, who also holds the education port- 
folio. The remainder of the 13-man cabinet offered their resignations as a 
result of the defeat suffered by the government, but Ibdfiez requested them 
to remain at their posts for an indefinite period. Ibdfiez' Agrarian Labor 
party is the only political group represented in the Cabinet; it has three 
ministers, while the other 10 are considered nonpartisan technicians. 


Finance Minister Eduardo Urztia Merino reported that Chile is gaining 
ground in its fight against inflation despite strikes organized by illegal 
Communist groups and other left-wing elements. The cost of living in Chile 
rose by only 0.5% in February, 1957, a remarkable achievement in comparison 
with the over-all 83.6% rise in 1955 and the 37.7% increase in 1956, the 
first year of the anti-inflationary program. Emphasizing Chile's success in 
its economic campaign is the renewed faith in the country of foreign in- 
vestors and international lending agencies. Established copper companies are 
making new investments, and new groups are planning to enter the copper 
field. One such group is the Nippon Mining Company, whose planning board 
chief, Eiichi Nomura, recently visited Stanford University en route to Chile. 
Nomura's primary mission in Chile will be to open an office in Santiago and 
purchase a copper mine. 


A $16 million loan to assist in financing the sale of steel mill 
machinery made in the U.S. for export to Chile was announced by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. The credit was authorized to the Compajifa de 
Acero del Pacffico, S.A., to enable the company to diversify its integrated 
steel operations at Huachipato and improve the quality of its rolling mill 
products. The Bank had previously granted three credits for the Huachipato 
plant: in 1945 for $48 million, another in 1951 for $10 million, and a 
third in 1956 for $3.5 million. Total credits for the construction of the 
mill prior to the current loan-were $61.5 million. The company has repaid 
$11.9 million. 


As a contribution to the International Geophysical Year, Chilean authori- 
ties announced the recent completion of an airstrip on Robert Island in the 
Antarctic. The strip will serve U.S. Navy aircraft and will make possible 
direct flights from the Americas when the activities of the geophysical year 
resume in full at the end of the current South Polar winter. 
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President Eisenhower received on March 13 the new Chilean Ambassador, 
Mariano Puga Vega, declaring that the United States has noted with "interest" 
and "sympathy" Chile's efforts to control inflation. Another appointment was 
that of José Serrano Palma as Ambassador to the United Nations; he succeeds 
Rudecindo Ortega, who resigned. The Minister of Foreign Relations, Osvaldo 
Sainte Marie, was entertained at the Japanese Consulate in Los Angeles while 
on his way to Tokyo to sign a trade agreement. The Chilean mission, which 
intends to balance Chilean foreign trade with increased industrialization, 
was due to visit Formosa, India, Israel, Jordan, Italy, France, and Spain in 
April. 


Six escaped Peronista leaders (See ARGENTINA) were put under preventive 
arrest by the Chilean Government and sent to Santiago. There the Supreme 
Court was to examine the Argentine petition for their extradition. The 
accused were to have the right to present written counterbriefs and to desig- 
nate defense lawyers. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


The hard-pressed government of Pedro Eugenio Aramburu weathered another 
series of crises during March. Most sensational perhaps was the storm 
unleashed when the Frondizista weekly, Resistencia Popular, published five 
confidential letters addressed to Aramburu by Navy Under-Secretary Admiral 
Arturo Rial, a popular hero of the revolution. The letters alleged that 
Aramburu's government had allowed provincial authorities actively to oppose 
Frondizi, and contained severe criticism of Industry and Commerce Minister 
Rodolfo Martinez' tendency to favor concessions to private capital in the 
production of electrical energy. Aramburu, provoked that Frondizistas had 
learned of the letters, ordered Rial to resign and had him placed under 30- 
day arrest for permitting confidential information to fall into political 
hands. A commission was established to investigate how the letters had been 
divulged, and to check the reliability of the allegations. When Rial 
resigned, Navy Minister Teodoro E. Hartung praised him highly, which caused 
some circles to suspect that Hartung did not disapprove of Rial's criti- 
cisms. Minister of Industry and Commerce Martinez resigned shortly after, 
and was replaced by Julio Cueto Rua, who advocates a government -controlled 
economy in contrast to Martinez' "free-enterprise" views. 


With the principals of this controversy removed, friction in the govern- 
ment was expected to subside, but an issue of deeper significance divided 

the cabinet along political lines. The implementation of the economic pro- 
posals of Treasury and Finance Minister Roberto Verrier, which urged cuts in 
government spending, increased taxes, a freeze on wages, opening the pro- 
duction of electrical energy and petroleum to private capital, elimination of 
all controls and subsidies, and abolishing the official exchange rate for the 
peso, would mean unpopular austerity. Aramburu and his military ministers, 
apparently convinced that the Verrier plan was a necessity, kept the details 
secret, but warned the nation that the economic situation was grave, and that 
unpopular measures would have to be taken. Several of the civilian ministers 
were opposed, however, and political leaders were generally critical. 
Verrier, meanwhile, was prepared to resign if his plan were rejected. With 
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the premature publication of the plan by La Nacién on March 23, criticism 
increased, the plan was rejected, Verrier resigned, and Argentina was once 
again without a formulated economic policy. 


The appointment of economist Adalberto Krieger Vasena, a director of the 
Central Bank, a former pupil and collaborator of Raul Prebisch in the draft- 
ing of the Prebisch plan, to replace Verrier did little to clarify the 
situation. The new minister's statements contained little more than gener- 
alities, but implied that price controls and subsidies would continue. Many 
were led to believe that Aramburu's government would hesitate to take 
economic steps that might prove politically inexpedient. With Verrier and 
Martinez out of the ministries of Treasury and Finance, and Industry and 
Commerce respectively, and their places taken by Krieger Vasena and Cueto 
Ria, it seemed clear to some that the "free-enterprisers" had lost ground, 
although other observers gave just the opposite interpretation. 


With foreign exchange reserves down to $237 million, Argentina faces a 
year in which imports were expected to exceed exports by $250 million, as 
compared to $200 million in 1956. Government spending was expected to go 
into the red by 14,000 million pesos, more than $770 million at the official 
18-to-the-dollar rate. Petroleum imports were expected to cost $100 million 
more because of the Suez crisis, and crop losses from drought had reduced 
exchange earnings by $60 million. The bleak situation cast a shadow over 
negotiations with foreign governments in connection with loans and debt 
settlements. Even the politicians were insisting that something drastic be 
done, but by the end of the month no answer had appeared. One politico 
summed up the situation by saying that the party which wins the elections 
will inherit an economic corpse. 


Dates for the elections were finally set when Aramburu announced on 
March 31 that the Constituent Assembly would be elected on July 28, general 


elections would follow on February 23, 1958, and the constitutfonal government 


would take power on May 1, 1958. That announcement provoked still another 
crisis for Aramburu. Air Minister Commodore Julio C. Krause protested post- 
ponement of general elections to 1958. He insisted that the honor of the 
armed forces was being compromised, since elections had been promised for 
1957. Aramburu, already harassed by disagreement among his ruling military 
junta, dismissed Krause. It was reported that Air Force field commanders 
signed a document defending Krause and his demand that the government keep 
its promise to hold elections this year. The Air Force, already disgruntled 
at being denied funds to purchase new jet planes, probably used the election 
protest as a means of venting their dissatisfaction. Air Force officers were 
also apparently upset by the announcement that Commodore Guillermo Zinny, 
Ambassador to Venezuela until his recent appointment as Air Force Commander - 


in-Chief, would become Air Minister. They asserted that Air Force unity would 


best be served if they were allowed to select Krause's successor. A compro- 


mise was apparently reached since Commodore Eduardo MacLoughlin, not Zinny, was 


made Air Minister. 


Aramburu and Vice-President Rojas had constantly fostered the impression 


that they and the military ministers--the military junta which has been the 
real policy-making power in the government--were always in perfect accord. 


Their announced goal was to guide the country until a constitutional, elected 


government could take power, and to remain impartial in political affairs. 
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It has been obvious, however, that serious rivalry among the services for 
prestige and budget allocations forced Aramburu to tread cautiously. His 
success in preventing serious ruptures has enhanced his prestige and power 

so much that even Arturo Frondizi, bitterly opposed to the government's 
policies, said that without Aramburu Argentina would be in a vacuum. Politi- 
cal impartiality, however, appeared to be difficult to maintain. The 
probable connection between the Rial letters and Frondizista politics was 
obvious. A similar connection in regard to the Krause protest was considered 


possible, too, since Frondizi was strongly opposed to delaying the general 
elections. ; 


The Frondizista faction of the Radical party continued to protest reform- 
ing the constitution before holding general elections. Oscar Alende, 
president of the Frondizi-controlled Radical national committee, maintained 
that the country's serious economic problems could not be solved until an 
elected, constitutional government had power. He added that general elec- 
tions should be held in October. The rightist Catholic group, Unidén 
Federal, also favored elections before revamping the constitution. Other 
parties apparently were willing to go along with the government's election 
plans. Spokesmen for the Radical groups in opposition to Frondizi pointed 
out that it seemed futile to squabble over a matter of a few months. Mean- 
while, they requested, as Frondizi had done repeatedly, that persons jailed 
simply on suspicion of Peronista activity be freed. 


It was expected that the Constituent Assembly would be convened in 
Cérdoba, where the revolution that ousted Perén began. Many were of the 
opinion that with elections now announced for July, preparations could 
actually be completed so that the Assembly would begin its deliberations by 
September. Some groups were discussing how much power a Constituent Assembly 
should have. According to the Christian Democrats, the president and vice- 
president of the Assembly should take charge of the government upon promul- 
gation of the revised constitution. What would prevent that power from 
perpetuating itself or from being usurped--as happened in Colombia--was not 
explored. The Christian Democrats, however, insisted that the Assembly 
should be instructed to call for general elections within 60 days from the 
acceptance of the revised charter. 


In the midst of its struggle with political and economic problems, 
Aramburu's government was shaken on March 18 by the escape of six Peronista 
leaders from the prison at Rio Gallegos in southern Argentina. The men were 
Jorge Antonio, who made a fortune from import permits under Perdn's pro- 
tection, Guillermo Patricio Kelly, ex-head of Perén's strong-arm National 
Liberating Alliance, Hector J. Campora, former president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Juan William Cooke, ex-head of the Peronista party, José Espejo, 
former head of the Confederacién General del Trabajo, and Pedro José Gémez, 
ex-Peronista deputy. Under the leadership of Antonio, the men staged an 
escape worthy of a Hollywood thriller. An "incorruptible" head guard was 
bribed, a jeep and a car driven by trusted friends were awaiting, and the 
escape was made in the early hours of the morning while prison officials were 
having a party. Two vehicles were used so that the jeep could divert the 
attention of the frontier guards while the fugitives passed through in the 
car. The escapees arrived in Punta Arenas, Chile, before noon, registered in 
the best hotel and, apparently amply provided with money, began spending 
lavishly in the well-stocked stores of the town, whish is a free port. 
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Their freedom was short-lived. The Argentine Government quickly re- 
quested their extradition on the grounds that they were common criminals, not 
political refugees. Hesitating to violate the Latin American tradition of 
asylum, Chile nevertheless ordered the men placed under preventive arrest, 
and the Supreme Court was asked to pass judgment on the case. The court 
ordered the fugitives transferred to Santiago to be held in jail until the 
case should be finally resolved. What further action would be taken was not 
known, but the Chilean Government apparently wanted to avoid antagonizing 
Aramburu's regime by preventing any contact between the fugitives and 
Peronista exiles. Argentina has frequently complained that Peronistas inside 
Argentina were receiving orders and funds from a "command post" in Chile (See 
CHILE). 


One of Perén's spokesmen in Caracas said that the only trip planned by 
Peron was his return to Argentina. In February rumors of an impending trip 
to Mexico, to Panama, or to Italy were prompted by the fact that Perdn's 
Venezuelan visa had expired, but it became clear that the ex-dictator could 
stay as long as he liked. Meanwhile, there were signs that all was not well 
in Peronista exile circles. Rodolfo Martinez, one of Peron's aides, was 
arrested for stabbing another Argentine exile, but Perén made no move to get 
him freed. Some sources insisted that Perdén had abandoned the man, and 
compared the incident with the ignoring of other cohorts who had been in 
difficulties or whose actions were of possible embarrassment to Perdén. Other 
stories suggested that the exiled Army men in Venezuela, such as Raul Tanco, 
were drifting away from Peron because of his tendency to associate with 


disreputable and comparatively unknown persons (See VENEZUELA) . 


On March 14 a Vatican broadcast praised the Aramburu government and 
applauded what it called the constant progress of Catholic life in Argentina. 
The occasion was the naming of bishops to serve recently-created dioceses. A 
strong hope was voiced that all the problems concerning church-state relation- 
ships would be solved. The Vatican had its eye on matters like divorce and 
education in the forthcoming constitutional reforms, and a concordat in 1958. | 
Peron's 1949 charter, outlawed by the provisional government, actually favored 
the Church to a greater degree than the 1853 constitution, and pressure by the 
Vatican to write stronger guarantees of Church status into the constitution 
was expected. An indication that Vatican hopes might be unfulfilled appeared 
in the announcement by Horacio Thedy, Demécrata Progesivo member of the 
Consultative Committee, that church-state relationships would not be included 
on the agenda for the Constitutional Assembly which the Consultative Com- 
mittee was preparing. Thedy emphasized that the Rights of Man Convention of 
the United Nations stipulated that the profession of religion could not be a 
prerequisite for political rights. 


Musicians provided an occasion for an expression of inter-American soli- 
darity during March. The Argentine musicians' union announced that James C. 
Petrillo had pledged that U.S. musicians would not act as strike-breakers in 
the dispute between musicians and Buenos Aires' famous Teatro Colén. Recently 
the theater's management ordered members of the orchestra to submit to 
proficiency tests. Musicians felt the scheme had political rather than 
artistic motivation, and the orchestra went on strike. The management threat- 
ened to bring in foreign musicians, but apparently could not carry out its 
plans and cancelled the 1957 opera season. Musicians' groups in several 
Latin American countries also sent pledges of support to the Argentines. 
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URUGUAY 


Arturo Lezama was installed as President of the National Council on 
March 1. He replaced Alberto Zubirfia and under the present constitution will 
hold office for just one year. President Lezama has a long record of service 
in both the administrative and legislative branches of the national govern- 
ment, having been elected to Congress in 1946. After serving as chairman of 
the Chamber of Deputies' Social Security Committee, he was made presiding 
officer of the lower house. The new President was elected to the National 
Council last November. Lezama has served the batllista faction of the 
majority Colorado party as orator, journalist, national committeeman, and in 
other capacities. After Zubiria reviewed his accomplishments at the inaugu- 
ral ceremony, Lezama called upon the Uruguayan people to put forth an even 
greater effort to overcome the difficulties that currently plague the 
country. He attacked the internal crises confronting both the majority and 
minority parties, and sapping energy and time that could be used construc- 
tively. The President also said he would devote attention to Uruguay's grave 
financial situation, as well as to the problems of the poor. 


In an unprecedented gesture, the entire cabinet attended the opening 
session of congress. Minister of Interior Alberto Abdala addressed the legis- 
lature in the name of the chief executive. He thanked it for cooperation 
given the National Council, but called for passage of the many remaining 
administration-sponsored bills. Abdala's petition motivated a lengthy attack 
on the administration by the Unién Civica, the Catholic party that favors 
constitutional reform (H.A.R., IX: p. 604). Cabinet ministers were termed 
mere secretaries of the executive, and they were criticized for failing to 
appear before the legislature to present their programs. The administration's 
legislative program was termed by El Pais a batllista "smokescreen" designed 
to confuse public opinion and insufficiently adapted to the serious economic, 
administrative and social problems now confronting Uruguay. El Pais thought 
the government capable of producing better plans. El Bien Piblico, the Unidn 
Civica newspaper, followed a papal message on social responsibility with a 
broadside at the deficiencies of the legislature, specifically hitting the 
typical legislator's laxness and failure to differentiate between more and 
less pressing legislation. 


Two distinguished visitors arrived in March. The Mayor of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Sra. Felisa Rincdén de Gautier, announced in Montevideo that 
Puerto Rico intended to ally itself more closely to the culture of South 
America. She decried the continued political and cultural isolation from 
which South America suffers, despite speedy air communications. The Mayor 
visited various government offices, municipal housing projects, and Monte- 
video factories, and then held a press conference--in addition to attending 
various receptions in her honor. El Bien Ptiblico was quick to point out that 
recent gains made by the Caribbean island resulted from its unique relation- 
ship to the United States. Either by intention or accident, it headlined 
Sra.Rincén as the "Mayor of Puerto Rico."' The second visitor, former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador José Maria Velasco Ibarra, upon leaving his plane saluted the 
people of Uruguay and paid homage to "the land of the Rights of Man and of 
integral democracy."' The Ecuadorean was welcomed with the pomp and circum- 
Stance of an armed forces parade, a cannon salvo, and applause. Velasco 


Ibarra was scheduledto give a series of lectures on international law at the 
National University. 
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PARAGUAY 


The pre-electoral period was opened in Paraguay as leaders of the Colo- 
rado party met at historic Cerro Ledén, a small city about 30 miles from 
Asuncién. They unanimously agreed to promote President Alfredo Stroessner's 
re-election next year for a term of five years. Later President Stroessner 
received the party leaders at his residence and accepted the nomination which 
is tantamount to re-election, since the Colorado party is the only one per- 
mitted in Paraguay. 


The Brazilian-American firm Companhia Americana de Fomento Econdmico 
(CAFE), which is developing some 800 square miles of coffee lands in Paraguay 
on the border of the Brazilian state of Mato Grosso (H.A.R., VIII: p. 290), 
reportedly has completed a small railroad and has a second one under con- 
struction. Founded in 1953, CAFE has also developed a hospital and eight 
villages each with its school and church, and has established plane service 
between its holdings and Sado Paulo and Asuncién. The company now seeks 
additional Brazilian and U.S. capital to build a plant for the extraction of 
oil from peanuts and castor beans, a factory for the manufacture of brick 

and tile, and a sugar refinery, and to finance the planting of coffee on 
various 125-acre farms. 


Export Trade and Shipper reported that the Central Bank of Paraguay has 
introduced a new regulation enabling an exporter of tobacco, maize, and 

products not previously exported to import goods up to 50% of the correspond- 
ing value of his exports. 


The beneficial results of the new trade accord with Argentina which 
became effective last November are already being felt in Paraguay. Even 
though trade had sunk to almost nothing by the time Perén fell, this year it 
will apparently exceed $20 million in each direction. Argentina's Banco de 
la Nacién expanded its Asuncidén branch and opened two new ones in Paraguay. 
Argentina is rapidly finishing the paving of the highway from Santa Fé to 
Clorinda, the Argentine city just across the Pilcomayo from Asuncién. 


Paraguay and Uruguay signed an air transportation agreement designed to 
establish a regular airline service between Asuncidén and Montevideo. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil relapsed into politics as usual in March after a brief lull during 
February. The 11 parties splintered even more because of personalism and 
pressure interests. This weakened President Juscelino Kubitschek and his 
party leaders in Congress, which convened in regular session on March 15. 
Kubitschek's ally in Minas Gerais, Deputy Guilhermino de Oliveira of the 
Social Democratic party (P.S.D.), was defeated as chairman of the Finance 
Committee. Vis&o feared that Congress, in the annual reshuffle of committee 
chairmen and leaders, would generally choose men unlikely to be constructive. 
Pro-administration Didrio Carioca lamented the political fragmentation as 
harmful to Kubitschek's program. It called on the P.S.D. and its ally, Vice- 
President Jodo Goulart's Brazilian Labor party (P.T.B.), to close ranks 

behind the President. 
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The 11 parties are re-aligning, according to the new fortnightly news 
magazine Tudo (Everything) of Rio. It saw the P.S.D. as overwhelmingly rural, 
the P.T.B. as almost solely urban, and the National Democratic Union (U.D.N.) 
as "too moralistically oppositionist.'' The major parties were trying to 
broaden their bases. The P.T.B. proposed to press in Congress for labor and 
social welfare benefits for the neglected rural masses, thereby penetrating 

the citadel of the conservative P.S.D. planter politicians. This may cause a 


clash of class interests such as has traditionally contributed to Latin 
America's political instability. 


President Kubitschek sent his annual message to Congress as it convened 
on March 15. He had a staff of writers headed by Minas Gerais novelist Ciro 
dos Anjos draft an objective 294-page blueprint of administrative plans to 
avoid the customary polemics. Although 1956 was largely a year of unspectacu- 
lar groundwork, as Time put it, nevertheless it produced unexpected progress 
thanks to record coffee exports and foreign investments. Kubitschek called 
for curbing inflation while accelerating public works by "raising non- 


inflationary capital through taxation and other forms of compulsory capital" 
in a free and democratic regime. 


In mid-March the moderate, pro-United States wing of the P.S.D. tried 
vainly to strengthen Kubitschek against the "young wing" of the party which 
joined the nationalistic extremists in voting to create a committee which 
would investigate the January accord leasing the U.S. the Noronha missile 
tracking station and probe foreign policy in general. The moderate wing 
reportedly did force youthful majority leader Deputy Tarcilio Vieira del Melo 
to move centerwards on the U.S. accords and to yield some of his powers under 
the threat of losing his post and the chance of being elected governor of 
Bahia. To preserve party harmony, Kubitschek favored re-electing Vieira de 
Melo and the P.S.D. president of the Chamber, Deputy Ulisses Guimaraes, also 
nationalistic. Later in March, in an attempt to broaden the horizons of the 
two leaders and of three leftist deputies, pro-capitalist Senator Assis 
Chateaubriand took them for a visit to New York (see below). 


Various young P.S.D. nationalists embarrassed Kubitschek by their anti- 
U.S. voting after he thanked President Eisenhower through Ambassador Ernani 
do Amaral Peixoto and Acting Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
Roy Rubottom for recent aid bringing the two largest American republics 
closer together. Kubitschek had hoped that Brazil would assume additional 
hemisphere defense responsibilities in return for further U.S. military and 


economic aid, including airport and road improvements in the strategic 
Brazilian Bulge. 


Although approving close U.S. ties, the Senate generally resented 
Kubitschek's attempt to avoid congressional review of the Noronha accord. 
Senators recalled that on passing the 1952 defense pact, the Senate had 
stipulated that all future defense accords receive prior congressional ap- 
proval. Diario Carioca feared lest congressional demagogues indulge in 
"treasonous scandal-mongering" over foreign policy that would only help 
Communists and extremists. Senator Chateaubriand's "Didrios Associados" 
agreed, lauding moderate senators like Argemiro Figueiredo of Paraiba, who 
Saw anti-U.S. demagoguery as "serving Moscow's designs, not Brazil's real 
interests." Senator Figueiredo called for Western Hemisphere unity. 


Kubitschek hopefully signed on March 19 a decree implementing the accord 
for U.S. tracking and radar stations on the Bulge. He named the Army, Navy 
and Air Force zone commanders in Recife to a committee headed by the Army 
commander to coordinate activities under the accord with the Army General 
Staff in Rio. Congress apparently killed these hopes and by month's end 
nothing more was being said about granting the U.S. three loran radar station 
sites on the Bulge. 


At month's end, Congress prepared to override the presidential veto of 
the "scandalous" bill to permit the highly advantageous importation of a car 

by each member of Congress and the judiciary (H.A.R., IX: p. 609). Kubitschek 
also opposed a bill to extend congressional terms and a trial balloon of his 
fellow Mineiro and aide Tancredo Neves to amend the constitution to permit 
Kubitschek's re-election in 1960. The President partially vetoed, as the con- 
stitution allows, the bill creating a National Railroad System because several 
riders attached to the bill would retain countless useless jobs; and he then 
returned the pruned bill for repassage. 


The U.D.N. chose Carlos Lacerda by acclamation as its leader in the 
Chamber of Deputies, despite repercussions over his importing a car in vio- 
lation of the 1954 law which was futilely passed to curb car imports. For 
years Lacerda had crusaded in his Tribuna da Imprensa against illegal car 
imports, which the courts sanctioned as a shameful drain on Brazil's scarce 
dollar credits. He resigned as editor on taking the post of minority leader, 
naming Aloisio Alves as editor. Lacerda agreed to limit himself to a column, 
like his equally vociferous fellow deputy Rafael Correia de Oliveira, 
columnist for Didrio de Noticias of Rio 


Correia 


American trusts." 


In the first important election since 1955, Adhemar de Barros, 56, unsuc- 
cessful presidential candidate, was elected on March 24 mayor of Brazil's 
biggest and richest city - Sao Paulo. Adhemar's triumph came a year after 

his ignominous flight to Spanish America, where he remained for months to 
escape being jailed for graft by Sao Paulo Governor Janio Quadros. Flam- 
boyant, likable Adhemar helped his campaign by spending part of Brazil's 
largest political fortune, amassed during two terms as governor of the great 
coffee and industrial state in which his motto was "I steal but get things 
done."' The voters, charmed by Adhemar's winning manner and repelled by 
colorless former mayor Francisco Prestes Maia, forgave Adhemar his unabashed 
corruption--in fact rather admired him for it. This drew charges from the 
opposition that the Paulistano electorate was "irresponsible." Adhemar 
received over 420,000 votes to some 385,000 for Prestes Maia, who was backed 
by Quadros. The.latter's presidential possibilities were seen dimmed as 
Adhemar's brightened. Barros boasted that he would in 1958 be elected gover- 
nor and in 1960, President, against War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott or 
Ambassador to the U.S. Ernani do Amaral Peixoto. Adhemar was helped by Mayor - 
Wladimir de Toledo Piza, Vice-President Joao Goulart, and municipal employees 
ousted in Quadros' crackdown on sinecurists. The P.T.B. stood to gain, as 
Adhemar and Goulart were thought to be planning an alliance in 1960. However 
it remained to be seen whether the 31 deputies of Adhemar's Social Progressive 
party (P.S.P.) would vote with the 63 P.T.B. deputies in Congress. 
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Adhemar de Barros' running-mate, also of the P.S.P., Cantidio Sampaio, 
was elected despite the danger under Brazil's system of cross-voting that the 
vice-mayor might be of another ticket. Adhemar also helped elect the mayors 
of Santos and four other municipalities against Quadros’ candidates in the 
state-wide elections. Kubitschek remained neutral, although most of the 
P.S.D. backed Adhemar. Typical Latin American party splintering occurred 
with the P.S.D., the P.T.B., and the small Socialist Labor party winning 
three municipios each; the Brazilian Socialist party and the Catholic party 
winning two each, and two minor parties winning only a single municipality 


each, while in 23 municipalities the victory went to coalitions of from two 
to five parties. 


Adhemar on March 26 conferred with Kubitschek, who had promised to co- 
operate with the winner. At month's end Brazil's most important mayor flew 


to the U.S. to study municipal administration for a week in New York and 
Chicago. 


One consolation to reform elements opposing Adhemar was that the Commu- 
nists, strong in Sao Paulo's industrial slums with their congestion and 
discomfort, lost with Prestes Maia. The partly discredited Communist party 
continued to. suffer from the rift between Stalinist Luis Carlos Prestes and 
the "Krushchevists," led by Mauricio Grabois, recently returned from Moscow. 
The two groups reportedly clashed in the Rio offices of the party's viciously 
anti-U.S. daily Imprensa Popular, edited by anti-Stalinist Pedro Mota Lima. 
Prestes was said to be trying to postpone the party's fifth national con- 
vention in Brazil, where it just celebrated its 35th anniversary. The social 
and political police closed the Rio office of the Brazilian Association for 
the Defense of Rights as Communistic, although its president was retired 
General Artur Carnatba. Its headquarters are in Sdo Paulo. The party 
membership reportedly sank to only 20,000 as many university students, youths, 


and disillusioned intellectuals quit, following the Soviet bloodbaths in 
Poland and Hungary. . 


Peronista agents have allegedly been working with editors like Samuel 
Wainer, founder of the twin anti-U.S. dailies of Rio and Sado Paulo Ultima 
Hora, and controversial, aging Geraldo Rocha, according to Tribuna da 
Imprensa. Rocha, whose wife is Argentinean, got Peronista money to operate 
for several years a Peronista propaganda bureau in Brazil called Agéncia 
Latina. It closed in 1956. Rocha's weekly Mundo Ilustrado defamed Quadros 
because Rocha is a business partner of Perén's old friend Adhemar, according 


} to Tribuna da Imprensa. Argentina complained to Brazil about Peronista 
plotters and propagandists in S&o Paulo. 


The proposal to launch a rural party to win the 1960 elections was 
revived at the annual meeting of the Sado Paulo Federation of Rural Associ- 
ations. It was stressed that rural voters comprise 60% of the electorate of 
Brazil. Earlier in March, the aid of Kubitschek and Congress was sought for 
the miserable rural millions of the Northeast by Senator Otacilio Jurema. He 
said that only large-scale federal aid can stem the injurious exodus to 
congested cities. Jurema appealed for sound social, land, and irrigation 
policies in the neglected Nordeste, according to Tudo. 


The interests of Recife, “capital of the Nordeste," have suffered from 
the feud resulting from Mayor Pelépidas Silveira's attempts to prevent the 
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city council from imitating that of Rio de Janeiro and hiring hundreds of 


sinecurists. To curb such inveterate political featherbedding as that of Rio, Sa 
where over 90% of municipal revenue goes to pay a swollen bureaucracy, re: 
Congress was studying a constitutional amendment prohibiting any state or Ame 
municipality from spending over half its revenue on functionaries. the 
Int 
Rather than lose the 7-million-acre oil concession in eastern Bolivia cer 
granted under the 1938 railroad treaty and later accords, the Brazilian com- Cal 
mission in La Paz reportedly agreed to invite the cooperation of foreign oil gec 
companies. While visiting Rio in July, 1956, President Siles Zuazo "politely lar 
indicated that if Brazil felt unable to undertake the job, Bolivia, in dire 
need of dollars, might turn it over to American companies and pay off Brazil 
/for constructing the line to Santa Cruz de la Sierra/ out of Bolivia's share Bra 
of the production," stated Leslie Warren in the Christian Science Monitor. For 
Bolivia's 1955 petroleum code bars foreign state enterprises like Petrobr4s. sun 
Warren heard that the Brazilian commission unanimously favored foreign oil Ano 
company collaboration to save the concession. Bolivia was purportedly of 
delaying the new oil agreement because labor leader Juan Lechin insisted Lat 
that Brazil first agree to take more tin ore for refining in Brazil. ent 
of 
Brazilian dailies like Correio da Manha, which has been feuding with San 
Petrobras president Janari Nunes, and Chateaubriand's chain of papers and art 
radio and television stations stepped up oil policy revisionist demands, the 
claiming Petrobrds could never meet Brazil's mounting needs. Capitalist Com 
communications media pointed to the failure of Petrobrds' first Amazonian at | 
well and the two years it took to drill the second well nearby. But Didrio Rod: 
de Noticias and other nationalistic papers heatedly defended Petrobr4s, 
predicting that the second well, now over 2700 meters deep near the Madeira 
River's mouth, would soon prove to be a gusher. Petrobrds needs a gusher to bus: 
bolster Nunes' recent optimistic annual report. Tav. 
mar} 
Early in March Deputy Adolfo Gentil announced he would introduce a bill Tav 
to- revamp Petrobras by ending its monopoly of oil development. Gentil res¢ 
charged Petrobrds with producing little oil for the sizable sums spent. He 
proposed to allow Brazilian capitalists to seek oil in 49% of Brazil's sedi- 
mentary areas, leaving 51% to Petrobraés. Because Gentil, like several former graz 
cabinet ministers, has a foreign wife, he cannot own Petrobrd4s voting shares, Noti 
so nationalistic is Brazil's petroleum code. Among nine capitalists eager to in t 
help speed oil production were Walter Moreira Sales, Teodoro Quartim Barbosa, the 
Celso Rocha Miranda, and insurance multimillionaire Ant6nio Sanchez Larragoiti. Itab 
In addition there were Sdo Paulo groups like the Matarazzos, the Simonsens, Bank 
and the Dumont Vilares family of the Atlas industries, and the Refinaria Lati 
Unido group. They asked Lucas Lopes, president of the National Economic Braz 
Development Bank,.to help their revisionist efforts. Diar 
sis Hans 
The Suez crisis has made crude oil imports from Venezuela costlier and Popp 
more difficult for Brazil as for Argentina. The Suez situation also Juse 
strengthened the oil revisionists, who stressed the precariousness of depend- 
ing on Petrobra4s. Another aspect of the Suez problem was that Brazilians, 
having no stomach for hard fighting, talked of withdrawing their 470-man prov 
battalion from the United Nations Emergency Force in case of war in the Near 


East. Nationalists in March began demanding withdrawal of the battalion. 
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Brazil proposed to the U.S. that nuclear research facilities in Rio or 
Sao Paulo be expanded into a Latin American center for peaceful atomic 
research. Buenos Aires also bid for the center. The U.S. offered Latin 
American nuclear scientists use of the projected School of Nuclear Studies at 
the University of Puerto Rico. All three governments agreed to propose an 
Inter-American Atomic Energy Commission under the 0.A.S. Brazil wanted the 
center because its Prof. Cesar Lattes, trained in Britain and Berkeley, 
California, is Latin America's foremost atomic scientist and "Brazil is the 
geographical center of Latin America." Buenos Aires retorted that it is the 
largest Latin city and speaks Spanish. 


Brazil heard that diplomat David K. E. Bruce in his Point IV survey of 
Brazil and Spanish South America recommended to the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations sizable reductions in "wasteful outlays for arms" as con- 
suming funds badly needed for education, social welfare,and public works. 
Another U.S. visitor was Dean Edward Barrett of Columbia University's School 
of Journalism, which confers the annual Maria Moors Cabot Awards on leading 
Latin American editors. Barrett visited Elmano Cardim, a Cabot award recipi- 
ent, who just sold Jornal do Commercio, oldest (1827) daily in Rio and one 
of the three oldest in Latin America. New owner-editor Francisco Clementino 
San-Thiago Dantas promised to continue the paper's tradition of carrying many 
articles by scientists, historians, geographers, and members like Cardim of 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters. Dantas plans to demolish the Jornal do 
Commercio building, a landmark for half a century on the Avenida Rio Branco 
at Ouvidor built by famed New York-and-London-trained editor José Carlos 
Rodrigues; Dantas intends to erect there a skyscraping new home for the paper. 


Hernane Tavares de SA, 46, became editor in Sado Paulo of the influential 
business magazine Visao, which he announced+will become a weekly in July. 
Tavares de S4,during years of journalism and 0.A.S. service in the U.S., 
married a Texan and in 1947 published The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow. 
Tavares plans two new sections in Visao, more cover stories, and an efficient 
research library and files--generally lacking in Brazilian journalism. 


The Rockefeller brothers were accused by Tribuna da Imprensa of buying 
grazing lands in Mato Grosso under which oil is thought to exist. Didrio de 
Noticias angrily denounced supposed deals in which the Kubitschek government, 
in the manner of the "Noronha sellout}' plans to sell to the Rockefeller group 
the Cia. Vale do Rio Doce and the Acesita special steel mill built near 
Itabira by American entrepreneur Percival Farquhar and now controlled by the 
Bank of Brazil. Both dailies denounced an anti-Petrobrds article in Hanson's 
Latin American Letter, although Lacerda favors participation in oil of both 
Brazilian and foreign capital, while protecting Petrobr4s from "Wall Street." 
Diario de Noticias saw Kubitschek Administration "treachery" in leaks to 
Hanson. The outcry was assailed as cheap sensationalism by Colonel M4rio 


Poppe de Figueiredo, president of the National Petroeum Council, who defended 
Juscelino. 


Lacerda in his first speech as U.D.N. leader attacked senatorial ap- 
proval of Senator Chateaubriand as Ambassador to London, terming him "a 
vulgar journalistic blackmailer." Chateaubriand took a planeload of con- 
gressional figures and other friends to the opening, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, of a show of 75 European masterpieces of painting 
from the S&o Paulo Museum of Art which Chateaubriand helped to create. Nelson 
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Rockefeller, Spruille Braden as president of the Pan American Society, and 


r 
John Adams as president of the American-Brazilian Association entertained t 
Chateaubriand and Brazilian diplomats and art museum officials including o 
P. M. Bardi of S&o Paulo, and Rodrigo de Melo Franco Andrade of Rio. q 
W: 
Foreword Y 

(continued from page 111) 

The opening of the Brazilian congress on March 15 was accompanied by a Se 
regrettable fragmentation of parties. The Nationalists of all parties, in- of 
cluding Kubitschek's own P.S.D., continued to accuse him of aligning Brazil 4 
too closely with the United States. Even though many members of the U.D.N. fe 
denounce Carlos Lacerda's stunts in his fight with the administration, the ir 
party must regard him as a valuable asset since it chose him by acclamation co 
to be U.D.N. leader in the Chamber of Deputies: The Brazilian public's th 
tolerant attitude toward corruption was shown when Adhemar de Barros was fi 
elected mayor of Sado Paulo, despite official indictments of his corruption le 
as governor of the state. He boasted that he would be elected governor de 
again in 1958 and President of Brazil in 1960. The ever-active Brazilian 
Communists are reportedly divided into Stalinists led by Luis Carlos Prestes 
and Krushchevists led by Mauricio Grabois. The Suez crisis gave a special La 
timeliness to the arguments concerning the development of oil in both Brazil in. 
and Bolivia. The mood of Brazil was shown by accusations in Tribuna da for 
Imprensa that the Rockefeller Brothers were buying land in Mato Grosso vm 
because they thought that there was oil under the green pastures. = 
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Luis Spota. CASI EL PARAISO. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1956. the 
Pp. 453. 22 pesos. fie 
Por 

This novel, number 29 in the series "Letras Mexicanas,"' is a brutally now 
candid picture of Mexican high life as seen in Acapulco, Cuernavaca, and the 
capital. The central character is an Italian count, impoverished by the war, Art 
who has become the gigolo of a wealthy, yacht-owning, pitiful and physically Uni 
worn-out California woman, whose money comes from a vast chain of super- 
markets. Mexican big shots and politicians belong to the same social group, 
while the people appear in the background, almost like furniture. The politi- Ame: 
cal significance of this novel is not clear, but it seems to be that the and 
Mexican revolution has replaced one corrupt aristocracy with another. The the 
title is clearly ironical. in | 

Ame} 

This is an opportune time to point out that the Fondo de Cultura Econé- Prot 
mica is going from strength to strength. In 1956 it published 106 works, spas: 
adding up to 32,800 pages, with a total sale of 600,000 copies. Thus in one ee 


year the production of the Fondo increased by about 40 per cent. When it is 


Asso 
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remembered that the Fondo publishes only books which it deems to have cul- 
tural significance, and when the figures quoted are compared with those of 


other Latin American publishing houses, the achievement of the Fondoseems 
quite remarkable. 


William W. Pierson and Federico G. Gil. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA. 


New 
York. McGraw Hill. 1957. Pp. 514. $6.50. 


Another substantial volume has been added to the excellent McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. The authors are both members,of the Department 
of Political Science of the University of North Carolina. -The former is also 
a member of the History Department, and in planning this book the authors 
faced exactly the same problem as that which has plagued similar enterprises 
in the field of Latin American history: should they adopt a country-by- 
country approach (such as is used in the Hispanic American Report), or should 
they discuss all twenty countries together in a topical analysis? They 
finally adopted the latter method, partly. because this is a textbook, and the 


length of the courses for which it is intended does not permit anything more 
detailed. 


After a geographical account of the peoples, land, and resources of 
Latin America, the Iberian background is given in discussions of the colonial 
institutions of Spain and Portugal. The historical analysis continues through 
four chapters devoted to the period since independence. A chapter on indi- 
vidual rights, citizenship and aliens is followed by an analysis of the govern- 
ment in terms of the executive, the legislature, the administration of 
justice, local government (provincial and municipal), political parties and 
elections. Various types of legislation are described in chapters devoted to 
labor and social legislation, the economy and public finance, education, and 
relations of church and state. The international relations of Latin America 
are discussed in chapters on world affairs and relations with the U.S. 


While this book does not give an account of the drama of political life 
in Latin America as is furnished in the Hispanic American Report, it does 
provide strong underpinning for such accounts. It gives the bones to which 
the Report adds the flesh. In general it is a superb contribution to the 
field of Latin American studies. There are some misprints in Spanish and 


Portuguese words, but, in view of the abundance of such mistakes in most books 
nowadays, we should not complain. 


Arthur T. Mosher. TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN LATIN-AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. 449. $6.00. 


These volumes entitled "Studies of Technical Co-operation in Latin 
America,"' prepared under the auspices of the National Planning Association 
and published by the University of Chicago Press, have a special interest for 
the Hispanic American Studies group at Stanford University, which organized 
in 1951 the important conference on "Technical Cooperation with Latin 
America." Out of this conference came the idea of an analysis of the whole 
problem; the funds were provided by the Ford Foundation, the project was 
entrusted to the National Planning Association, and the publication of the 
reports to the University of Chicago Press. No further reference was made to 
those who had laid the groundwork for the project. The National Planning 
Association is a political rather than a scholarly organization. The list of 
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Officers and Board of Trustees of the N.P.A., is listed on pp. 422-423 of 

this volume; of some forty-five members, only three are academicians. Of the 
twenty-seven members of the committee studying the problem of technical 
assistance in Latin America, likewise three are academicians. It is charac~- 
teristic of the United States today that the groundwork should be laid by 
serious researchers and the project then taken over by executive butchers, bakers 
and candlestick makers. On the committees mentioned above there is scarcely 

one who can be described as a professional Latin Americanist, although the 
Director of Research, Professor Theodore W. Schultz, has had long experience 

in the area and is a man of unusual ability and charm. 


The author of this book on cooperation in the field of agriculture is 
Acting Professor of Extension Education at Cornell University. After defining 
the problem, he takes up certain bilateral programs as case studies (Peru, 
Haiti, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, and Ecuador), followed by accounts of Project 39 
of the Organization of American States and the program of the F.A.O. After 
drawing general conclusions from these studies, the author formulates his 
recommendations, all favorable to the concept of technical cooperation, which, 
he asserts, in the field of agriculture has produced good results and should 
be continued. Indeed, he regrets that funds are now being distributed with 
more regard for conventional economics and with less imagination than before, 
and that chiefs of field parties now have less authority. He believes that 
these trends should be reversed, since long-range political aims are more 
important than short-range economies. While there is no overt reference to 
U.S. domestic politics, all this sounds like an indictment of the present 
Republican administration; the ghost of Mr. George Humphrey stalks through 
these pages. 


T. D. Kendrick. THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott. 
1956. Pp. 255. $4.00. 

This delightful book by the Director of the British Museum was written 
to commemorate the bicentennial of the famous earthquake of 1755. This event 
is described not only as a dramatic episode, but even more as the stimulus for 
a lot of writing on the general subject of divine providence. The best-known 
document on this subject was Voltaire's Candide, which sought to cast ridicule 
on Leibnitz' idea that "tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes 
possibles."' The abundant literary references make it clear that the Lisbon 
earthquake shook the theological foundations of Europe. Many eminent writers: 
became involved in the dispute. It is unfortunate that the Spaniard Feijdo 
always appears in Kendrick's work as "Feyzoo."" In general it may be said that 
this book is a significant contribution to the history of European thought. 


Federico de Onis, editor. ANTHOLOGIE DE LA POESIE IBERO-AMERICAINE. Paris. 
Nagel. 1956. Pp. 391. 1,750 francs. 


Just as the Organization of American States has embarked on a program of 
translating Latin American masterpieces into English, so UNESCO has made good 
progress in the "Série Ibéro-Américaine" of the "Collection UNESCO d'Oeuvres 
Représentatives."' The first eight volumes contained translations of works by 
writers of seven countries (there are two Argentinians): Manuel de J. Galvan 
(Dominican Republic), Enriquillo; Octavio Paz (Mexico), Anthologie de la 
poésie mexicaine; José Marti (Cuba), Pages choisies; Gabriel-René Moreno 
(Bolivia), Les derniers jours de la colonie dans le Haut-Pérou; Juan Zorrilla 
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de San Martin (Uruguay), Tabaré; José Herndndez (Argentina), Martin Fierro; 
D. F. Sarmiento (Argentina), Souvenirs de province; and Machado de Assis 
(Brazil), Quincas Borba. 


Volume IX, Anthologie de la poésie ibéro-américaine is edited by the 
emeritus professor of Columbia University, Federico de Onfs. There is a charm- 
ing "presentation" by that dean of Peruvians in Paris, Ventura Garcia Calderén. 
The introduction by Onis gives a brief history of Ibero-American poetry. The 
original Spanish or Portuguese of some hundred poems is given on the left-hand 
side of the text, while a French rendering appears on the opposite page. 

There are substantial biographical notes on the poets at the end of the book. 
This volume is a substantial contribution to the world-wide knowledge of 
Brazilian and Spanish-American poetry. 


William P. Tucker. THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY. Minneapolis. University 
of Minnesota Press. 1957. Pp. 484. $6.50. 


This account of the Mexican Government is divided into eight sections: 
background, organization and structure, internal and external relations, public 
utilities and public works, agriculture, social services, governmental sub- 
divisions, and conclusions. The author has evidently worked hard to prepare 
this book, and it is useful as a summary of the opinions of others as well as 
of the basic data. However, a certain naivety is evident, especially in the 
last chapter. The bibliography is detailed, but reveals some startling 
lacuna. The author knows only the one-volume Parcy Martin edition of Who's 
Who in Latin America (1935), and has never heard of the new edition with one 
volume devoted entirely to Mexico (1946). He lists Tiempo and Hispano- 
americano as though they were two different magazines. The author would 


have written a more realistic study if he had made better use of the Hispanic 
American Report. 


Bertrand Flornoy. THE WORLD OF THE INCAS. New York. Vanguard. 1956. 
Pp. 212. $4.50. 


This study, which originally appeared in French under the title 
L'Aventure Inca, is the work not of an academician but of the president of 
the French Society of Explorers and Travelers. It is not an erudite book, 
but rather one of synthesis and popularization. Part I takes up less than a 
third of the book and tells the story of the conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 
Part II is a kind of flash-back and narrates the development of Peruvian 
civilization from the beginning down to the arrival of Pizarro. Flornoy's 
account is very readable; after perusing it, even specialists will feel that 
they can now see not only the trees but the wood. The translation by Winifred 
Bradford is quite good, although it seems unnecessary to translate proper 
names: Julio Tello becomes Julian Tello. The bibliography is careless; 
frequently we are given only the second name, such as Balboa (author of a 
History of Peru), Gamboa, Humboldt, Montesinos, Posnansky, and Velasco. Only 
the edition which the author happened to use is listed; thus the only refer- 
ence to P. A. Means' classic is to a translation published in Quito. 


J. H. McCrocklin. GARDE D'HAITI. TWENTY YEARS OF ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
BY THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 1915--1934. Annapolis, Maryland. United 
States Naval Institute. 1957. Pp. 262. $4.50. 


The Marines are talking back. After an abundant literature denouncing 
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the imperialistic use of Marines in the Caribbean, we now have an official 
apologia pro vita sua. The United States is (and this is no criticism) an 
imperialistic power like Britain or France. Let us overlook the thesis of 
this work, which makes everyone else imperialists and the United States 

"good neighbors." Let us disregard also some unfortunate misprints which 
must for example make my colleagues at the University of Texas turn in their 
grave: Mecham becomes Meacham and Hanke, Houke. Let us take this book for 
what it really is: a documented story of the occupation by the Marines of 

a country which, pace the author, is not a stable, prosperous example of 
"Good Neighbor" democracy. We should be grateful to him for summarizing in 
an accurate and interesting way the story of one episode in the U.S. hegemony 
of the Caribbean. 


José Maria Corredor. CONVERSATIONS WITH CASALS. New York. Dutton. 1957. 


Pp. 240. $5.00. 


This fascinating dialogue between Corrodor and the great musician gives 
us valuable information about Casals' musical career, as well as about his 
views on world affairs. A long interest in things Catalan and a passion for 
Bach predispose this reviewer to comment favorably on this book, but it would 
be hard for anyone to deny its merits. In a world governed more and more by 
"public relations" and unscrupulous opportunism, it is good to see that men 
of principle remain unshaken; the account of Casals' relations with the Nazi 
occupying force is a classic. He is a man of moderation; his outlook is con- 
servative in the best sense of the term, and he speaks of Alfonso XIII with 
sympathy. These are the people whom the United States should cultivate, but 
as Thomas Mann says in his foreword: "This great artist will set foot in no 
country where liberty and right are not respected. Nor will he go to those 
countries which call themselves free, but make opportunistic deals with 
injustice.'"' This is a clear reference to Casals' refusal to come to the 
United States because of U.S. support of Latin dictators. Hé has since moved 
to Puerto Rico, which he does not consider part of the United States. There 
is only one brief reference to Puerto Rico in Corredor's account: Casals 
mentions (p. 76) that he had received an invitation from the Rector of the 
University of Puerto Rico and that he would like to go there some day. The 
history of this book is a little obscure. It is implied that it was written 
in French by Corredor and translated into English by André Mangeot, but this 
sounds like a strange procedure. 


Annette Laming. EN LA PATAGONIA, CONFIN DEL MUNDO. 
Editorial del Pacifico. 1957. Pp. 299. 


Santiago de Chile. 


The active Editorial del Pacffico has a series about Chile entitled 
"Coleccién Bitdcora."' The earlier volumes were Haigh, Caldcleugh and Radiguet, 
Viajeros en Chile (1817--1847); Ruschenberger, Noticias de Chile; Blanco-Amor, 
Chile a la vista; and Poblete Varas, Misién en el Pacifico. The latest volume 
is a translation of a work which appeared in French under the title Tout au 
bout du monde avec les hommes et les betes de Patagonie. It is an interesting 
reportage on southern Chile and a good addition to a series which will be of 
great value to students of Chilean history and culture. 
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HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reaching the teachers of Spanish 
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write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, George T. Cushman, The Choate 
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have a copy. It is impossible to do sub- 
stantial research on modern Latin America, 
Spain, and Portugal without it. 


Livin Latin America 


A SUMMER SCHOOL TO BE CONDUCTED 
IN MEXICO CITY FROM 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


A bilingual summer 
program sponsored 
jointly by Mexico 
City College, the 
Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the As- 
sociation of Interna- 
tional Relations 
Clubs, in cooperation 
with members of the 
faculties of Stanford 
and other American 
universities. 


The aim of this program is to permit students to see how 
Mexico functions politically, economically and culturally. 
Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College campus 
overlooking Mexico City will alternate with visits to the’ 
congress, government offices, embassies, industrial estab- 
lishments and cultural institutions. There will be excur- 
sions to significant points in and around the Valley of 
Mexico. There will be two parallel programs, one for those 
able to understand spoken Spanish, the other for those 
speaking only English. The experience gained through this 
summer study should greatly facilitate the understanding 
of any Latin American country, Spain or Portugal. 


AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student may 
earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition, $90. Approved 
housing will be arranged to suit the needs of students. The 
monthly cost of room and board ranges from about $54 
to $70. r 


MORE INFORMATION may be obtained from Professor 
Ronald Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, Room 
255, Stanford University, or call DA 2-2026. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, ghana and Latin America—but this is a cultural.rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and cneage in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
ars pi portant the program, ible to understand ilization 

h s an im in since it is impossible to 1 a civilizati 
phical cos This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so hee dure as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program the idiosyneracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 

ist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments, 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a ots oe for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

rtance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ve been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
Spanish Composition, and Conversation (Rormanic Languages 113) ........0c0ccceeneceeceteseeceeees 
Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 
Geography: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 


ica ahd the United States (Political Sci 38, or an equiv ee 5 
units) 


Soudents whe tlk: Gad of do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 

1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and-a reading knowledge of the other of these two 

2 6 a of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 

it 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, literawre, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to once of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela); West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


_ The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


ih 


History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latun America since 1810 (History 118, 5 

10 units 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 


Part II. Central America and Panama 
Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru 


Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections, $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than tiles from thé Gpenish oral tendision of southern 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 


Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
STANFORD UMIVERSITY PRESS. STANFORD, CALIFORIGA 
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